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Nevertheless, he was a superb combat officer, and it was he who fired the opening gun of the 
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From Our Readers 
Dear Editor: 


I can't quite recall how I learned about the 
SOUTHERN OBSERVER—but I have been very glad 
that I did. 

It is one of my favorite magazines and I find 
myself checking the authors often through its 
pages; to learn how much of a southern back- 
ground the author has and what one can expect 
of him. 

Discussing books on the different sections of 
the South in issues of the OBSERVER is one of 
the departments that I like particularly. 

I think this magazine is going to be something 
the South has needed. 
Rayville, 

Louisiana 


Very truly yours, 
Lellah H. Lyle 





Dear Editor: 


As Chairman of Aberdeen Literati, a local 
group interested in writing, I can, with complete 
sincerity, say that your magazine has been en- 
couraging, interesting, and worthwhile. We are 
certainly interested in the literary development 
of the South, and your articles giving the literary 
history of southern states have been used for 
reference at our club meetings. 

Speaking for myself as an individual, I wish 
to tell you how much your magazine has meant 
to me. It is something new—a readable, interest- 
ing, but quality magazine to interest the group of 
people of the South who take pride in the high 
standards and great numbers of books produced 
by southern men and women. Your articles are 
excellent! Your book reviews are genuine criti- 
cism and by selective critics! 

I believe in your magazine and will continue to 
support it because of its tremendous value to the 
people of the South. 


Aberdeen, 
Mississippi 


Very truly yours, 
Patsy Clark Pace 





Dear Editor: 


The SOUTHERN OBSERVER is always a wel- 
come visitor, and I commend it most highly 


to all who are interested in views and reviews 
of the southern scene. It is worth far more than 
it costs. 


Jackson, 
Tennessee 


Very truly yours, 
Seale Johnson 





Dear Editor: 


Just a note to tell you how much I am enjoying 
SOUTHERN OssERVER. Of course, I'm a dyed- 
in-the-wool Southerner and love everything 
about our section, so I appreciate those who seek 
to capture our history, our literature, our very 
way of life. Good luck— 


Summit, 


Mississippi Mary D. Cain 


Dear Editor: 


I like the SouTHERN OsserRver. I like the 
slant toward interests of Southern writers. The 
sketches or notices of new books is helpful 
and stimulating to those who wish to make a con- 
tribution to the literature of the South. I like 
the articles and I like your editorial on Federal 
aid to schools. 
John Caldwell. 
Rustburg, 
Virginia 


I like the prominence given to 


Sincerely, 
Fay Moorman 





Dear Editor: 


For some time, I have been trying to find time 
to compliment you and others connected with the 
SOUTHERN OBSERVER about your very fine mag- 
azine. 

It certainly fills a need in the literary and his- 
torical fields, and deserves the support of those 
who can appreciate this type of publication. 

As the editor of a newspaper; author of two 
or three books and originator of the National 
Library of Weekly Newspapers, I know of the 
great need for more people to interest themselves 
in preserving the history of the past and present 
generations—for the benefit and guidance of those 
to follow. 
Henderson, 
Texas 


Respectfully, 
Garland R. Farmer 
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In This Issue 


Chester A. Bradley, author of “Missouri Since 
1900” writes “Missouri Notes” for the Kansas 
City Star. 
with more than 30 years newspaper experience 
including his work as Feature Writer on the 
Kansas City Star. 


He is a native, life-long Missourian 


He has written the Missouri 
Notes column in the Star for 10 years. This is a 
regular editorial page feature appearing three 
times a week. 


In 1951 Mr. Bradley received a citation from 


the American Association of State and Local 
History for articles in the Kansas City Star of 
historical interest. The Kansas City Star re- 
ceived a similar citation the same year. For 
several years he has been a member of the Board 
of Directors and the Executive Committee of the 
State Historical Society which has state head- 
quarters in the State University Library, Co- 


lumbia, Missouri. 


We publish in this issue a lengthy article on 
the Cumberland Gap by David J. Harkness. The 
Cumberland Gap has had a special appeal to 
writers. It is the famous gap in the mountains 
through which the pioneers made their way to 
the West. Cumberland Gap is on the Tennessee- 
Kentucky line near Harrogate, Tennessee to the 


South and Middlesboro, Kentucky on the North. 


The article on Transylvania University is one 
of a series we expect to publish from time to 
time. Many of the interesting and thrilling 
stories of America were developed around the 
establishment and growth of early institutions of 
learning especially those that started in pioneer 
days. Transylvania is now 175 years old. It has 
been a great influence in American history al- 
though a small college throughout most of its 


existence. 
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Editorial 


Nuclear Power 


Uppermost today in the minds of thinking 
people is the effect of nuclear weapons. The 
meaning of their existence and the impact it has 
upon our thought and way of life is changing our 
whole concept of international relations and will 
continue to dominate it whether or not these 
bombs are ever used in war. 


In reality this nuclear age is but a fulfillment 
of predictions made in times past that wars would 
lead in the long run to nothing but destruction. 
The invention of this new and hideous means 
of warfare points up this grim fact in terms visible 
to all. Wars, we know, have destroyed civiliza- 
tions before. Limited knowledge of lethal weap- 
ons in the past postponed the ultimate tragedy 
of conflict to the human race. It can now be 
clearly seen what the tragic result of future world 
wars will be. 

If this world is involved in war between two 
powerful forces with approximately equal strength 
and if both sides are in full possession of knowl- 
edge and ability to make these deadly modern 
bombs there will be few people left on earth, or 
possibly none at all. Those left, if any, would be 
in remote out of the way places and civilization 
would, in all probability, have to begin all over 
again with the prospect that many thousand years 
would again elapse before it could even attain 
the place it now holds. 

What are America’s prospects for the future? 
In the first place we have the advantage of the 
greatest productive power in the world. We 
know the Russians have developed the A-bomb 
and the H-bomb but we do not know much about 
their ability to produce and deliver these bombs 
to vulnerable places in this country. We have 
reason to doubt the Communists could sustain 
an aggressive war against us. However, even a 
world war in which we were the victor would 
undoubtedly be far more devastating than any 
other war in history and possibly of all wars of 
the past combined and the suffering, the loss of 
lives and property in America would be of huge 
proportions. 


We certainly must keep our production high 
and the strength of our country must be main- 
tained in every phase—not merely in a military 
sense but in a moral, spiritual, economic and ed- 
ucational sense also. These are just as important 
as the making of guns and bombs. Production is 
the key word to our future survival and the con- 
tinuation of our high productive level depends 
on the overall strength of our people. 


Although we must maintain our strength in 
every walk of life it is our sacred duty to study 
every possible means in achieving lasting peace. 
Many think the power and the hideous possibili- 
ties of modern warfare will in itself bring peace. 
That is a development to be devoutly hoped for. 
It probably points the way to the best prospect 
of peace that is now before us. The certainty that 
the starting of a war will not only destroy the 
enemy but the aggressor also should be a definite 
deterrent. After all this is the principle by which 
criminals are prevented from committing crimes. 
Actually no person’s life is safe from a criminal 
who is determined to commit murder at the cost 
of his own life. Fortunately few such criminals 
exist and they can definitely be classed among 
the mentally unbalanced. 


The question arises whether nations would not 
exist that were controlled by an individual or in- 
dividuals who were bent on destroying the world 
regardless of the cost to themselves. This is 
hardly conceivable. No nation is absolutely con- 
trolled by one person. It is beyond reason to 
think that even Communist nations, materialistic 
as they are, determined as they are to conquer 
the world, would knowingly risk certain death on 
the part of themselves and their countries to start 
a war of major proportions. A country con- 
trolled by men so desperate is not likely to have 
the capacity to make and build modern weapons 
of destruction to the extent that the rest of the 
world would be seriously endangered. 


This view may be too optimistic but it is a hope 
and it may keep this world from another major 
war until some means can be found to resolve 
international conflicts and to outlaw the use of 
nuclear weapons. This hope may be in vain but 
it is better than doom and despair. Defeatism 
has never won anything. 
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MISSOURI SINCE 1900 


By CuHestTer A. BRADLEY 


It was a matter of great national importance 
when the “Missouri Compromise” admitted Mis- 
souri to the union early in the 19th Century and 
the record of the state in the first half of the 
20th Century is hardly less important. 


Most far-reaching events of the past fifty years 
have been the state’s departure from the list of 
consistently Democratic party strongholds, the 
establishment of a strong tradition for indepen- 
dent voting that has made Missouri a “doubtful 
state”, and a series of changes in the state con- 
stitution culminating in the adoption of an en- 
tirely new document in 1945. The sensational 
rise and fall of Thomas J. Pendergast as one of 
the most powerful bosses the nation ever has 
known was another major development. Other 
events won national attention. 


In 1948 Missouri saw Harry S. Truman, a na- 
tive son, become the first Missourian ever elected 
to the presidency and it noted that he was the 
first lifelong resident of the area west of the Mis- 
sissippi to achieve that honor. The Truman vic- 
tory also was one of the most unusual in the na- 
tion’s history because virtually every political ex- 
pert and poll said he would not be elected. 

All of this brought Missouri into the world’s 
spotlight in many ways and a realization that the 
“Show Me” state is a real “spectacular” in poli- 
tics, borrowing a word from the TV channels. 


Long before Truman it upset the experts and 
carried on to achieve a record for independent 
voting virtually without equal in the natior. today. 


This was started in 1904 when Missouri voted 
for Theodore Roosevelt the first G.O.P. presi- 
dential candidate to carry the state since 1868. 
This was so unusual that a Chicago Tribune car- 
toon depicting Missouri as “The Mysterious 
Stranger” (in Republican ranks) became famous 
and won its way into the history books. 


But what happened after that has been over- 
looked too often by political students. Missouri 
today is the only urban state in the nation to 


Mr. Bradley is on the Kansas City Star. 


have given its electoral vote to the winning candi- 
date in all of the last thirteen presidential elec- 
tions, 1904 to 1952, inclusive. This record com- 
pletely shatters “as Maine goes so goes the na- 
tion” and is equaled only by Montana and Idaho, 
both thinly populated states. 


Only Arizona and New Mexico have never 
backed a loser in a presidential election but they 
are younger states and were not represented in 
the electoral college until 1912. 


Maine has been with the winner seven times 
and the loser six times. But during that time it 
voted for only one Democrat, Woodrow Wilson, 
in 1912. Missouri in picking thirteen consecutive 
winners voted Democratic seven times and Re- 
publican six times. 


2 


A FURTHER COMPARISON of Maine and Missouri 
is interesting. The former is the only state in 
the union having only one other American state 
touching its borders while Missouri shares with 
Tennessee an opposite geographical distinction. 
The latter states are the only ones in the nation 
to have as many as eight states touching their 
borders. 


“Heart of America” thus is more than chamber 
The 
state today is a crossroads of the nation the same 
as it was in the days of Lewis and Clark, and 
the Santa Fe and Oregon Trails, and its voting 
in presidential elections for fifty years actually has 
recorded the pulse of the nation. 


of commerce ballyhoo as concerns Missouri. 


There are other demonstrations of Missouri 
voters showing their independence. While they 
shifted their votes to help elect thirteen presi- 
dential candidates, they elected Democrats to the 
governorship eight times and Republicans five 
times. There was even further independence. 
Several times they gave the governors politically 
divided legislatures or otherwise declined to give 
one party a clean sweep in an election. 


Between 1904 and 1940 Democrats and Re- 
publicans each won the governorship five times. 
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Since 1944 there have been three Democratic gov- 
ernors, one being elected as a G.O.P. presidential 
candidate carried the state. 


Three governors were elected at the same time 
presidential candidates of opposite political faith 
were carrying the state. Each of these governors 
had unusual political careers. 


In 1904 when Missouri voted for “Teddy” 
Roosevelt it elected a Democrat governor. He 
was Joseph Wingate Folk, who was born and 
lies buried in Brownsville, Tenn. Folk had a 
great political career in Missouri where he was 
known as the symbol of public honesty. As a 
prosecuting attorney in St. Louis he moved in 
where others had not dared to tread against graft- 
ers and crushed them with fearless and spectacular 
success. It made him a statewide hero that 
lifted him to the governorship, where he also 
made a good record, and national prominence as 
a lawyer. He was the only Democrat elected 
to major office in 1904. Folk had a divided legis- 
lature. 


There was an upset with startling results in 
1940. That time a Republican, Forrest C. Don- 
nell, was elected governor as the state approved 
a third term for Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
elected other Democrats on the ticket. Although 
FDR had experienced a greater popular vote de- 


cline in Missouri than any other state except 
Pennsylvania in that election, his plurality was 
87,467 compared to Donnell’s plurality of 3,613. 


Stunned Democratic leaders decided to wage a 
contest, charging election frauds and irregulari- 
ties. They opened their fight in the legislature, 
which was Democratic, and many opponents and 
newspapers termed the move a “trick to steal the 
election.” 


as 


3 
BITTER CONTROVERSY raged over the legality 
of a contest in the legislature before election re- 
turns had been officially announced to that body. 
The supreme court, composed entirely of Demo- 
crats, unanimously ordered announcement of the 
returns showing the election of Donnell. 
Lawrence McDaniel, the defeated Democratic 
candidate, then filed a petition to contest the elec- 
tion in the prescribed manner. The legislature 


ordered a recount but before it was completed 
McDaniel withdrew his petition, ending the con- 
test. All indications had pointed to Donnell re- 
ceiving even a larger plurality in the recount. 
The vote contest battle delayed Donnell’s inaugu- 
ration forty-two days. His standing with the 
voters was recorded later. He was elected to the 
U.S. Senate in 1944. 


The 1952 election demonstrated again a 20th 
Century Missouri tradition to pick a favorite, re- 
gardless of party. This time there were two fa- 
vorites—General Eisenhower, who received a plur- 
ality of 30,000, and Phil M. Donnelly, a Demo- 
crat, who was elected governor by a 96,000 plur- 
ality. But in following one tradition the voters 
also upset another one that had stood for a cen- 
tury when they elected Donnelly. 


For more than 100 years Missouri's constitu- 
tions have provided that a governor cannot suc- 
ceed himself in that office. Only one man ever 
has and that was under unusual circumstances. 
In 1825, according to the law at that time, John 
Miller was elected governor in a special election 
to fill the unexpired term of a governor who died 
in office. The lieutenant governor had died pre- 
viously. Miller was elected again in 1828 to suc- 
ceed himself. Before or since no other man has 
been governor more than once, or sought the of- 
fice after having served, other than Donnelly. He 
was first elected governor in 1944 and served the 
usual 4-year term. In 1952 he was elected again 
to become the only man in Missouri history to win 
two full terms as governor, but not consecutively. 
Donnelly had a divided legislature in 1952 but 
Democrats took complete control of the state in 
the “off-year” election of 1954. 


Thus Missouri began the second half of the 
20th Century with an innovation in state politics 
that may be the start of a new trend as important 
within the state as the advent of “The Mysterious 
Stranger” in the beginning of the period. 


In 1936 Missouri saw the start of some of the 
most far-reaching and sensational developments 
in her history. Previously, the state capitol at 
Jefferson City sometimes had been called “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” in reference to Thomas J. Pender- 


gast, head of the big Democratic organization in 
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Kansas City and Jackson County. He was 
termed “the most powerful boss in America” by 
Arthur Krock of the New York Times. 


Lloyd C. Stark, a Democrat, and from one of 
Missouri’s oldest and best known families, was 
elected governor in 1936 with Pendergast sup- 
port. But it was not long until he broke with 
the Boss and waged a battle on bossism that was 
both politically courageous and politically danger- 
ous for the governor. 

In December, 1936, a sweeping federal investi- 
gation of widespread vote frauds in Kansas City 
led to some seventy-eight convictions. Stark 
evidenced his approval by naming an independent 
board of election commissioners for the city. He 
also supported new laws to eliminate ghost voting 
and to insure honest elections. 


4 


For years there had been litigation and con- 
troversy over fire insurance rates in the state. 
Some 10 miJiion dollars in increased premiums 
were impounded by the courts. R. Emmett 
O'Malley, state superintendent of insurance, 
agreed to a compromise settlement of the case in 
1935 which provided for refunds to policyholders, 
insurance companies, and litigation costs. Stark 
in 1937 began an investigation of the case. 


Meanwhile, James M. Douglas whom Stark had 
appointed to the supreme court, sought election 
to the court in 1938. By all tradition he would 
not have been opposed but Pendergast challenged 
Stark by supporting another candidate. The 
governor joined Douglas in a vigorous campaign, 
with bossism the issue, and Douglas won. 


On Good Friday in 1939 Pendergast was in- 
dicted on a charge of evading $443,550 in federal 
income tax of which $315,000 allegedly was re- 
ceived from insurance companies involved in the 
1935 rate case compromise. Pendergast, in fail- 
ing health, was fined $10,000 and sentenced to 
fifteen months in the federal prison at Leaven- 
worth, Kans., on one count, and granted a sus- 
pended sentence of three years with five years on 
probation on another. He entered prison May 
29, 1939, and served a year. Pendergast died 
January 26, 1945. 





O’Malley also was fined and given a year in 
prison after entering a guilty plea to a charge of 
evading $62,500 in federal income tax. 


In 1940 Governor Stark sought nomination to 
the U.S. Senate. Maurice M. Milligan, who as 
U.S. district attorney prosecuted the Kansas City 
vote fraud cases, also entered the contest. But 
Harry S. Truman, who was seeking renomination, 
won the 3-man race, defeating Stark. Milligan 
was third. 


Before the big transition in 1904, Alexander 
M. Dockery was elected governor in 1900. He 
was the last of the old line Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats to hold that office and previously had dis- 
tinguished himself in Congress. He returned to 
Washington under Wilson as an assistant post- 
master general. 


It was during Dockery’s administration that 
Missouri voted a million dollars to help finance 
the famous St. Louis World’s Fair which was 
attended by 20 million persons and still ranks as 
one of the greatest expositions of all times. It 
was held to observe the centennial of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase but circumstances in 1903 delayed 
its opening until April 30, 1904. 

Another famous prosecutor succeeded Folk in 
1908. He was Herbert S. Hadley, Missouri's 
first Republican governor since 1870. As at- 
torney general under Folk, the able and brilliant 
Hadley won fame in prosecuting the oil trusts 
and was a national figure until his death in 1927 
at St. Louis where he was chancellor of Wash- 
ington University. 

5 


I|ADLEY HAD a major role in the Republican 
convention of 1912 where he was floor leader 
of the Roosevelt forces, the same year in which 
Champ Clark, Missouri’s famous speaker of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, lost the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination to Woodrow Wil- 
son on the forty-sixth ballot. 


Elliott W. Major, a Democrat, who also had 
made a stellar record as attorney general, was 
elected governor in 1912 and advanced much of 
the progressive legislation first proposed by 
Hadley. His administration was concerned 
mainly with broadening state services. 
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Frederick D. Gardner, Democrat, succeeded 
Major in 1916, and continued the new progressive 
era, giving special attention to rehabilitating state 
finances to the larger needs. The end of his term 
in 1920 also marked Missouri’s centennial and 
the start of plans for modern highways. 


Arthur M. Hyde, who later became secretary 
of agriculture under Hoover, was the first of 
three G.O.P. governors in the 20s. He launched 
road building in a big way with 60 million dollars 
voted by the people in 1920. Hyde also pro- 
posed the state highway patrol which today is as 
highly regarded in Missouri as the FBI in the 
nation. School legislation also was advanced. 


Additional road measures and the workmen’s 
compensation act came along under Gov. Sam 
A. Baker, Republican, elected in 1924. Baker 
previously was state superintendent of schools. 


Henry S. Caulfield, elected in 1928, proved 
an able and highly regarded governor in the clos- 
ing years of the Republican era. The state voted 
an additional 75 million dollars for highways and 
Caulfield also set up a survey commission which 
outlined a 10-year program for building and im- 
proving state institutions. 


Guy B. Park, Democrat, elected in 1932, steered 
the state through the various measures dealing 
with the depression, including many welfare and 
rehabilitation programs. The sales tax was 
adopted under his administration. 


Governor Stark directed the start of the im- 
portant new Conservation commission voted in 
1936. The state cancer hospital was established 
and other state services expanded. 


Forrest C. Donnell then upset the new line 
of Democratic governors in 1940 but was suc- 
ceeded by Donnelly, who was well known for his 
services in the state senate. Forrest Smith, a 
popular Democrat with a long record of public 
service, was elected in 1948, and was succeeded 
by Donnelly in 1952. 


Democrats predominate in the list of U.S. sen- 
ators for the past fifty years. They were chosen 
thirteen times by election or appointment com- 
pared to a score of six for the Republicans. Some 
of the senators did not have full terms. 


6 


THE MOST LAMENTED result of the 1904 Dem- 
ocratic upset was the case of Francis Marion 
Cockrell, a Democratic senator for thirty years, 
who was a brigadier general in the Confederate 
army. He came up for reelection in 1905 but 
Democrats lacked a majority in the joint session 
of the legislature. Republicans, with their first 
chance in years to elect a senator, became dead- 
locked on two of their leading candidates. Dem- 
ocrats voted solidly for Cockrell to the end. 
Finally, with a time deadline forcing a decision, 
the Republicans elected Major William Warner, 
a “dark horse”, on the sixty-seventh ballot. 


Thus the former Kansas City mayor became 
the first Republican senator from Missouri in 
thirty-four years. He served one term. 


Teddy Roosevelt appointed Cockrell to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


It was 1918 before another Republican, Selden 
Palmer Spencer, went to the senate. He was 
elected over former Governor Folk to fill the un- 
expired term of William Joel Stone who died in 
April, 1918. Xenophon P. Wilfley, a Democrat, 
had been named to fill the vacancy prior to the 
election. Spencer was reelected in 1920 and 
served until his death in May, 1925. George H. 
Williams, a St. Louis Republican, was named to 
fill the unexpired term. 


Other Republican senators were Roscoe C. 
Patterson, a Springfield and Kansas City lawyer, 
elected in 1928. Forrest C. Donnell, former gov- 
ernor, elected in 1944, and James P. Kem, a 
Kansas City lawyer, elected in 1946. 

William Joel Stone, elected three times be- 
tween 1903 and 1914, and James A. Reed, elected 
three times between 1911 and 1922, were Demo- 
crats who became national figures. 


Other Democrats: Harry B. Hawes of St. 
Louis, 1926. Bennett Champ Clark, son of 
Speaker Champ Clark, elected in 1932-38. He 
later became a judge of the U.S. district court of 
appeals in Washington where he died in 1954. 
Harry S. Truman, 1934-40, who became vice 
president and president of the United States. 
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The activities of Hadley and Clark made 1912 
one of the most memorable years in Missouri 
politics. Clark and his followers suffered one 
of the most heartbreaking defeats ever recorded 
in a national convention. Clark was nominated 
by Missouri's distinguished Senator James A 
Reed and obtained a majority on the tenth ballot. 
But on this ballot New York voted for him, a de- 
velopment which eventually cost him loss of the 
nomination and probably the presidency. 

7 

ALTHOUGH NEBRASKA was pledged to Clark, 
William Jennings Bryan announced it would not 
support him if New York did. The voting went 
on with no serious break from Clark for forty- 
three ballots. On the forty-sixth ballot, however, 
defeat of Clark appeared evident and Senator 
Stone of Missouri released Clark’s delegates. Wil- 
son was nominated but Missouri voted for their 
great statesman to the end. 


Gallantly and a true party man, Clark sup- 
ported Wilson. Years later he wrote that the 
actual break with Bryan came much earlier when 
Bryan became miffed at him over a minor tariff 


issue. Clark was ever against high tariffs. 


The defeat in 1912 had a telling climax in 1936 
when Sen. Bennett C. Clark, son of the great 
congressman, successfully proposed elimination of 
the two-thirds majority rule for nomination in the 


Democratic party convention. 


Champ Clark served in Congress tor thirty 
years and until his death in 1921, winning the 
respect of both parties. He was speaker of the 
house 1911-17. Early in his career he led the 
fight which upset house rules, sometimes called 
“Cannonism” for Speaker Cannon, which had af 
forded supreme powers to the speaker, Before 
going to Congress he was an educator, editor, 
lawyer and member of the legislature in Missouri. 


Stone was the only man who has ever served 
Missouri as governor and a member of both 
houses of Congress. He was chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations committee under Wil- 
son but opposed the U.S. entering World War | 
and refused to handle the war resolution. But 
when the issue was decided he worked for every 
measure supporting the American cause 


Reed, who was in the Senate part of the time 
with Stone, was known as Missouri's “fiery sena- 
tor”, one who fought for his convictions at all 
times. He was a great orator and this with his 
fearlessness to speak his piece made him ever 
attractive on the senate floor or platform. But it 
also led him into many crucial political battles, 
which Reed usually won. 


His first term was distinguished by his work 
for the federal banking act and an expose of 
lobbyists. His fight on Wilson’s war policies 
and the League of Nations involved him in one 
of America’s greatest political dramas. Years 
later, Reed was found at odds with another presi- 
dent of his party. He “took a walk’ when 
Roosevelt sought reelection in 1936. 


Ever a battler for good and honest government, 
Reed had an outstanding career in Kansas City 
as city counselor, mayor for two terms, and prose- 
cuting attorney of Jackson County before going 
to the Senate. He voiuntarily retired from the 
Washington scene after three terms in the Sen- 
ate, and practiced law at Kansas City until his 
death. In private practice he handled some of the 
biggest cases just as he had been a major figure 
in some of the biggest public issues of his day. 


Frank P. Bridges, a Macon, Mo., newspaper 
publisher, was named to the unexpired term when 
Truman resigned in 1945 to become vice presi- 
dent. The two senators now serving: Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr., of St. Louis, elected in 1950, and 
Stuart Symington, also of the St. Louis area, who 
was elected in 1952. 


8 


MISSOURIANS PERHAPS have 


made their 
strongest showing of non-partisanship through 
frequent changes in the state constitution. Prob- 
ably no other state has changed its constitution 
more often or set up more curbs against partisan 
politics. 

In Des Moines recently a legislator proposed 
removing from the Iowa constitution the phrase 
that a voter must be “a male citizen”. This 
clause, of course, was superseded by the woman 
suffrage amendment of 1919 to the U.S. Consti- 


tution. But even now Iowa will be some time 
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making a change. Changes in its constitution 
cannot be made except on approval of two succes 
sive legislative sessions and then a vote by the 


people. 


Missouri, a neighbor of lowa, offers the pro- 
verbial sharp contrast to lowa and a number oi 
other states. The people, through petitions, or 
the legislature, can submit amendments in Mis- 
souri any time. Such is frequently the case. 


There have been four constitutions and seven 
constitutional conventions since the state was 
organized in 1820. Conventions have been held 
approximately every twenty years and the present 
code directs that the people must vote every 
twenty years on the proposition of holding a con 
vention. 


The present constitution was adopted in 1945 
and already has been amended twice. In 1950 
local school financing provisions were changed to 
meet cost increases brought on by inflation. In 
1952 voters adopted an amendment limiting regu- 
lar sessions of the legislature to five months and 
any special session to sixty days. 


The 1945 constitution replaced the one of 1875 
which had been amended sixty times before 1945 
although the 1875 code when adopted was termed 
“fifty years ahead of its time” by the New York 
Times. Despite the numerous changes through 
the years the entirely new document contains 
hasic provisions dating from 1820 and _ several 
provisions first enacted as amendements in re- 
cent years. 


Through the constitution Missouri has reduced 
partisan politics to the minimum in some of the 
most important and largest departments. It was 
the first state to institute a non-partisan court 
plan. This was voted in 1940 and provides for 
election of judges to the supreme court, the three 
district courts of appeals, and courts in St. Louis 
and Kansas City, without any political label. 
The plan is optional for other courts in the state 

Judges seek reelection on a “yes’’ or “no” basis 
on a separate judicial ballot. (Only one judge 
has failed to win reelection since the plan was 
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adopted). When any judgeship becomes vacant 
as the result of any cause, the governor fills the 
vacancy by appointment from a list of three names 
presented by a judicial commission composed of 
lawyers and laymen. The appointee serves until 
the next regular election. 

Y 
THE NAMING of game and fish wardens and 
related matters, often a political football, was re- 
moved from politics in 1936 by constitutional 
amendment which set up a bi-partisan Conserva- 
tion Commission to supervise all such affairs, in- 
cluding forestry and other natural resources. By 
hiring and maintaining trained executives and 
personnel, including field agents and wardens on 
a merit basis, the commission has achieved a suc- 


cess that has won nationwide attention in wild- 
life circles. 


The big state highway department, since created 
in the 20s, and the state highway patrol, are 
supervised by a bi-partisan commission and most 
all personnel in both departments are career men 
untouched by partisan politics. 


Gasoline taxes, ever since their enactment, have 
been earmarked exclusively for roads by the con- 
stitution. Missouri is said to have been the first 
state to adopt this rule. Several states use such 
funds for roads and other purposes as well. Mis- 
souri for some 25 years had the lowest gasoline 
tax in the nation, two cents a gallon, 


It was increased to three cents in 1953 and 
that rate is still the lowest in the U.S. except 
for New Jersey which also has a 3-cent rate. 


Workers in most all state departments are pro- 


tected by a merit system which prohibits their 
removal except for cause and a hearing on any 
charges made against them. 


For many years the constitution has provided 
that a minimum of one-fourth of ali Missouri’s 
general revenues be given to the public schools 
and legislatures traditionally have appropriated 
one-third. The 1945 constitution abolished the 
elective office of state superintendent of schools 
and set up a bi-partisan commission on public 
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education. This board selects a commissioner of 
education, who has no specified tenure, to head 
the school system. Other personnel serve on a 
merit basis. Rural one-room schools have been 
greatly reduced under a_ reorganization plan 
worked out in the counties with state cooperation 
and guidance. 


State parks also are under supervision of a 
bi-partisan board. A “Little Hoover” commis- 
sion report, compiled after long studies, is pend 
ing before the current legislature. It suggests a 
number of changes in procedures and further 
streamlining of government functions to attain 


even greater efficiency and economy. 


Missouri has a large surplus in its post-war 
fund, but tax increases and bond proposals are 


pending in the legislature. 


These are linked with a prison rehabilitation 
program planned since the penitentiary riots a 
few months ago, mental hospital improvements, 
modernization of many highways and other big 
projects. The University of Missouri, oldest west 
of the Mississippi and one of the oldest state 
universities in the nation, virtually has been re- 
built since World War II and further expansion 
is planned. Construction of a 4-year medical 
school to open in 1956 is under way at an initial 
M.U. also is 
operating a creditable television station which 


cost of some 15 million dollars. 


broadcasts commercially sponsored programs and 
also serves as a training ground for students in 
all fields of the TV industry. 


10 


Tue University also is separated from poli- 
tics. While its main funds come from the legis 
lature, its board of curators has sole authority 
over its operation and policy. Their powers have 
been upheld in the courts. 


Probably one of the most locally noted changes 


under the 1945 constitution was elimination of 


two of the oldest public offices known to America 
—the justice of the peace, and the constable. 


Missouri instead has one magistrate court for 
each county headed by a judge who must be a 
lawyer to qualify for election. He also is the 
judge of the county’s probate court. Additional 
magistrates can be added as needed, but most 
counties have only one. Peace officer duties are 
handled by the sheriff and his deputies with state 


troopers cooperating as needed. 


Cities of 10,000 or more since 1945 have had 
authority to write “home rule” charters, allow- 
ing them to write codes tailor-made to their own 
needs and problems. Metropolitan areas have 
had this authority since 1875. 


Several cities have written charters and since 
1940 eighteen cities also have adopted the coun- 
cil-city manager plan, placing city government on 
a non-partisan basis. 


“Missouri is stubborn as a mule”, some folks 


say, “but one way or another it gits there.” 


Usually, a majority of all the county officials 


in the state are Republican, but the list of mayors 


normally shows Democrats predominating. 


Much of the state has strong Southern tradi- 
tions from its early settlers, largely from Ken- 


tucky, Virginia, Tennessee and North Carolina. 


The capital city of the state is named for 
Thomas Jefferson, a name memoralized more 
than any other in Missouri. His original grave- 
stone is a cherished possession of the state uni- 
versity where his birthday is observed every year. 

Andrew Jackson is the only man honored in 
the names of two Missouri counties. His statue 
stands in front of the modern, skyscraper Jackson 
County courthouse at Kansas City, and Hickory 
County in the Ozarks and Hermitage, its county 


seat, also were named in his honor. 
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CUMBERLAND GAP IN LITERATURE 


By Davip J. HARKNESS 


Certain sections of the American scene have 
appealed to novelists and short story writers as 
appropriate settings for their writings. No part 
of our country has a more romantic tradition 
and interesting historical background than the 
pass through the mountains which Dr. Thomas 
Walker named Cumberland Gap on April 13, 
1750, in honor of the Duke of Cumberland, son 
of King George II. Many authors have added 
to American literature picturesque and realistic 
descriptions of this great Gateway to the West. 


The famous painting “Daniel Boone Coming 


Through Cumberland Gap” by George Caleb 
Bingham is familiar to readers of history. Since 
the Cumberland Gap National Historical Park 
will be dedicated within the next few months, it 
is appropriate to survey the field of literature 
dealing with America’s most historic pass. 


One of the best known books dealing with the 
pioneers in this section is The Crossing (1903), in 
which Winston Churchill, the American novelist, 
gives the reader a thrilling picture of Pinnacle 
Mountain, “the last barrier Nature has reared 
between us and the delectable country,” as the 
narrator David Ritchie expresses it in his ac- 
count of the journey of the early settlers. “It 
stood like a lion at the gateway, and for some 
minutes we gazed at it in terror from Powell's 
Valley below. How many thousands have looked 
at it with sinking hearts! How many weaklings 
has its frown turned back! There seemed to be 
engraved upon it the dark history of the dark 
and bloody ground beyond . . . Written, too, upon 
that towering wall of white rock, in the hand- 
writing of God himself, is the history of the in- 
domitable Race to which we belong . . . The trace 
was very narrow, the Daniel Boone’s blazes, two 
years old, upon the trees; but the way was not 
over steep. Cumberland Mountain was as silent 
and deserted as when the first man had known 
it... We gained the top, and entered unmolested. 
No Eden suddenly dazzled our eye, no splendor 
burst upon it. Nothing told us, as we halted in 


Mr. Harkness is Extension Librarian, The University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


our weariness, that we had reached the Promised 
Land.” 
y 


A MUCH EARLIER novel, written in 1863 and 
dealing with the Civil War, is said by some to 
have been laid in and around the cave in Pinnacle 
Mountain which today bears the name used by 
the author, John Townsend Trowbridge, in his 
novel Cudjo’s Cave. This story of the young 
Quaker teacher, Penn Hapgood, who teaches in 
the Academy at Curryville, Tennessee, is of spe- 
cial interest to people in this section because of 
the picture it gives of the conflict between the 
Union and the Confederate sympathizers in East 
Tennessee. Cudjo is “the noble savage” who lives 
in the cave and hides Penn there in the summer 
of 1861. The author gives the following descrip- 
tion of the locality: “It was a beautiful April day 
... The scene filled him with rapture ; the loveli- 
ness of earth and sky intoxicated him. Here he 
was among the rugged ranges of the Cumberland 
Mountains, in the heart of Tennessee. On either 
hand they rolled away in tremulous billows of 
forest-crowned rocks. The ravines in their sides 
opened into little valleys, and these spread out 
into a broad and magnificent intervale, checkered 
with farms, streaked with roads, and dotted with 
dwellings. Spring seemed to have come in a 
night . . . warm with sweet south winds, and 
green wtih April verdure.” In another section 
is to be found this lovely picture: “The daylight 
had now come . . . The eastern sky was like 
a sheet of diaphanous silver, faintly crimsoned 
above the edges of the hills with streaks of the 
brightening dawn. All the valley below was 
inundated by a lake of level mists, whose subtle 
wave made islands of the hills, and shining inlets 
of the intervals. Above this sea of white silence 
rose the mountain ranges, inexpressibly calm and 
beautiful, fresh from their bath of starlight and 
dew, and emwimpled with softest tints of the 
early morning.” 

Trowbridge’s novel was dramatized by John F. 
Poole and presented at Canterbury Hall in Wash- 
ington, D. C. in June, 1864. The Washington 
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Evening Star for June 17 carried a lengthy adver- 
tisement of Cudjo’s Cave, or the Battle-Cry of 
Freedom which has “one of the most magnificent 
and effective scenes ever presented—a village in 
East the Cumberland 
Mountains, the burning mountains, and waterfalls 
and cliffs in the Cumberland Mountains.” Per 
haps this interesting example of Civil War drama 
will be revived and presented as an open-air pro 
duction near Cumberland Gap and Cudjo’s Cave 
some day. 


Tennessee, a ravine in 


Fast 
Tennessee give interesting pictures of Cumber 
land Gap. The Boy Spy (1889) by Major J. O 


Kerby recounts the adventures of the author when 


Two other stories of the Civil War in 


he is ordered to Cumberland Gap to deliver some 
letters from Captain Latrobe at Knoxville, Ten 
nessee to Lieutenant Elkton, who was in charge 
of the detachment at the Gap. As he nears the 
picturesque pass he says: “Sure enough, I could 
see the Gap through a break in the trees and 
brush from the next hill top. I was surprised 
because it was so close to me, and disappointed 
in its appearance, as I had expected, from all that 
I had heard and read of Cumberland Gap, to find 
a great gorge breaking abruptly through the 
mountains. On the southern, or more strictly 
speaking, the eastern side of the approach to 
Cumberland Gap the ascent up the mountain is so 
gradual that one is disappointed until the summit 
or highest point is reached, from which a view 
is to be had down into Kentucky. It is then 
only, that the grand beauty of the historic old 
place is realized.” The author describes the mili- 
tary occupation of the Gap and the action that 
took place around this place where pioneer and 
Indian warfare had been waged years earlier 
Later in the book we read: “As I stood on the 
crest of that great mountain top and looked down, 
down into the tree tops of a great forest, far 
below and stretching away in the distance as far 
as I could see, I realized what Cumberland Gap 
was We were looking over into Kentucky 
and into the Union. I don’t think I spoke much 
I know that when such a scene is presented to 
me for the first time, I am struck dumb, as it were, 
able to over it, as I have often 


and not rave 


heard others do, and have envied them.” 


IBSERVER 


WHEN WILLIAM E. Barton, the famous author 
4 books on minister in East 
a novel of the Civil War 
in this section called A Hero in Homespun, pub- 
lished in 1897, the same year that Lincoln Memo- 


Lincoln, was a 


Tennessee he wrote 


rial University was chartered as an institution of 
higher learning in Cumberland 
His characters Jack and Henry have ex- 
citing adventures in and around the Gap and 
the cave, both of which are vividly described. 


Then they began climbing the steep side of the 


the shadow of 


Gap 


mountain, leaving the Gap far below, and crossing 
at 


he ridge halfway to the summit of the pinnacle, 
on which later stood the famous gun, ‘Long 
The book has excellent pictures of the 
military campaigns of Generals Zollicoffer, Kirby- 
Smith, Morgan and others who figured promi 


nently in the War Between the States. 


Tom.’ 


In mid-summer of 1885 James Lane Allen, the 
lexington, Kentucky author of such novels as 
King Solomon of Kentucky and The Choir In- 
visible, rode into Cumberland Gap with another 
man. He was touring the mountains for ma- 
terial for an article which was published in 
Harper's 1886 under the title 
“Through Cumberland Gap on Horseback.” Al- 
len was moved by the beauty and grandeur of 
the Pinnacle and the Gap 


Vagazine in 


“There Cumberland 
Gap, the high-swung gateway through the moun- 
tain, abides as a landmark of what Nature can 


do when she wishes to give an opportunity to the 


human race in its migrations and discoveries, 
without surrendering control of its liberty and its 
fate Long before you come in sight of the 
great Gap, the idea of it dominates the mind. 
\t length, while yet some miles away, it looms 
up, sixteen hundred and seventy-five feet in eleva- 
tion, some half a mile across from crest to crest, 
the pinnacle on the left towering to the height 
of twenty-five hundred . . . As we stood in the 
passageway, amid the deepening shadows of the 
twilight and the solemn repose of the mighty 
landscape, the Gap seemed to be crowned with 
two invisible and countless pageants of human 
life, the one passing in, the other passing out; 
and the air grew thick with ghostly utterances 

primeval 


sounds 


undistinguishable and strange, 








of creatures nameless and never seen by man; the 
wild rush and whoops of retreating and pursuing 
tribes; the slow steps of watchful pioneers; the 
wail of dying children and the songs of homeless 
women ; the muffled tread of routed and broken 
armies,—all the sounds of surprise and delight, 
victory and defeat, hunger and pain and weari- 
ness and despair, that the human heart can utter. 
Here passed the first of all the white race who 
led the way into the valley of the Cumberland; 
here passed that small band of fearless men who 
gave the Gap its name; here passed the ‘Long 
Hunters’; here rushed the armies of the Civil 


War; here passed the wave of westerly emigra- 


tion, whose force spent itself only on the Pacific 
slopes; and here in the long future must flow 
backward and forward wealth beyond the dreams 
of avarice.” Allen also described the Gap and 
the surrounding region in an article titled “Moun- 
tain Passes of the Cumberland” in the September, 
1890 Harper’s. 
4 

Joun Fox, Jr., the regional writer of this sec- 
tion of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia, at 
the time of his death in 1919 was writing Erskine 
Dale, Pioneer (1920), a novel dealing with the 
crossing from the James River in Virginia to 
the new settlements across the mountains in 1774. 
We read of the journey over the Wilderness 
Trail, where the settlers found much holly and 
laurel and rhododendron and where they met 
many herds of buffalo. “On the third day the 
gray wall of the Cumberland that ran with frown- 
ing inaccessibility on their right gathered its flanks 
into steep gray cliffs and dipped suddenly into 
Cumberland Gap . . . The two boys looked with 
awe on the limitless stretch of wooded hills. It 
was still Virginia, to be sure, but they felt that 
once they started down they would be leaving 
their own beloved States for a strange land of 
unknown beasts and red men who peopled that 
‘dark and bloody ground.’” The next scene of 
interest to us is laid in 1782: “On the summit 
of Cumberland Gap Erskine Dale faced Firefly 
to the east and looked his last on the forests that 
swept unbroken back to the River James It 
was all over for him back there and he turned 
to the wilder depths, those endless leagues of 
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shadowy woodlands, that he would never leave 
again. Before him was one vast forest. The 
trees ran from mountain-crest to riverbed, they 
filled valley and rolling plain, and swept on in 
sombre and melancholy wastes to the Mississippi. 
Around him were birches, pines, hemlocks, and 
balsam firs. He dropped down into solemn, 
mysterious depths filled with oaks, chestnuts, 
hickories, maples, beeches, walnuts, and gigantic 
poplars. The sun could not penetrate the leafy- 
roofed archway of that desolate world. The tops 
of the mighty trees merged overhead in a mass 
of tent-like foliage and the spaces between the 
trunks were choked with underbrush. And he 
rode on in a dim light that was like twilight at 
high noon.” 

Fox also mentioned the Gap in his book Fol- 
lowing the Sun-Flag (1905), which deals with his 
experiences while reporting the Russo-Japanese 
War. He speaks of crossing the Gap and of his 
thoughts regarding the Anglo-Saxon pioneer who 
had crossed this barrier before him. In an article 
“On the Trail of the Lonesome Pine” in Scrib- 
ner’s for October 1910, Fox says that the Lone- 
some Pine, immortalized in the famous local 
color novel laid in this section, has as many birth- 
places at Homer. “I understand, moreover, that 
the stranger coming up from Cumberland Gap 
has that pine pointed out to him through the car 
window.” In an article in The Bookman for De- 
cember 1910 he says: “If you should be traveling 
up the Cumberland Gap way, the conductor on 
the train will point out a certain magnificent fir 
that stands on Black Mountain and say that this 
is the tree where the lovely June was wont to 
make her devotions.” John Fox, Jr. has been 
called “the Cavalier of the Cumberlands” and 
his home at Big Stone Gap, Virginia is main- 
tained as a literary shrine today. 


S 


In The Great Meadow (1930) Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, another Kentucky author who produced 
excellent local color fiction, gives us a stirring 
picture of the pioneers who left Virginia and 
went to Fort Harrod in Kentucky. The Pinnacle 
is described in the following way: “The wall to 
the west stood up continually now, a great cliff 
topping a mountain, white limestone set in an im- 
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penetrable cliff across the way, a wonder to dread. 
Looking across the valley, it made the heart leap 
and lie down still in the breast for a space, to see 
this wall of stone and to know that it was set 
squarely before Kentucky. They came slowly 
down out of the mountains into the broad rolling 
expanse of Powell Valley, the wall, the barrier, 
now continually in their sight . . . The high rug- 
ged ridge of the Wall stood closer, the cliffs on 
the top an unbroken barrier now . . . They could 
now see the Gateway, for all day they had been 
crawling near to the approach of it and rounding 
their path toward the south. The cliff arose to a 
great height above them now, and there were 
dark indetermined recesses. Sheer cliffs stood 
six hundred or eight hundred feet above the pass, 
leaping up into the air with a great thrust and 
growing strange and dim with distance over their 
heads . . . They moved up the narrow canyon 
along the faint trace, Boone’s Trace, over stones 
and brambles, but here and there logs had been 
thrown from the way or a tree felled to make 
the passage clear . . . They marched forward, 


taking a new world for themselves, possessing 
themselves of it by the power of their courage, 
their order, and their endurance. 
ward without bigotry and without psalm-singing 
to hide what they did. They went through the 


They went for- 


Gateway into Kentucky. They walked quietly, 
being subdued by the greatness about them in 
the great cliffs and the five mountain rises that 
lifted upward from the pass.” The Great Meadow 
Old Fort Har- 
rod has been restored and draws many visitors 
to Harrodsburg, as does the home of Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts in Springfield. 


was made into a motion picture. 


A present-day regional writer shows the in- 
fluence of the section around Cumberland Gap. 
Jesse Stuart, the author of Kentucky short stories, 
poetry, and novels, while a student at Lincoln 
Memorial University was impressed with the rug 
ged beauty of the Gap, and in his autobiography 
Beyond Dark Hills (1938) he speaks of the Pin 
nacle in this way: “The huge rock ribs in the 
side of the mountain looked like scaly monsters 
getting soaked in the rain. But the holly bushes 
were green, the pines and the mountain ivy were 
still green.”” It is December in the Cumberlands 





and he says: “Around me were mountains with 
their tops hidden by the clouds. Sheets of fog 
lay in the valleys. The sides of the mountains 
were drab-colored. The trees that had worn 
many-colored robes when I first came to Harro- 
gate, Tennessee, were now barren and the wind 
and rain beat through their bare branches.” In 
a short story, “The Crazy Professor,” which ap- 
peared in the April 1939 issue of Esquire, Mr. 
Stuart describes this section in the following way : 
“The autumn days pass swiftly. The snow falls 
on the Cumberland Mountains. The huge back- 
bones of mountains look like white scaly monsters 
with black patches here and there on their sides. 
The leafless campus trees are bleak and are etched 


against the slopes of snow-covered mountain 
flanks.” 


f 


Nove ists have dealt with this section in books 
which give splendid pictures of the scenic and 
historic beauty of the Gap. Show Me a Land 
(1940) Louisville, Kentucky 
women who use the joint pseudonym of Clark 
McMeekin, gives the following picture: 


written by the 


“Dana looked back at the smoky ridge, the 
silver trickle of Clinch River, and then at the big 
Cumberlands ahead. The Indian Wolfpaw re- 
turned to her mind. The finding of this gap had 
meant the final ruin of his people. The feeling 
of foreboding she had known before came to 
her. The whites were trespassers here, they had 
no right, any of them, to ferret their way through 
the barrier God had laid down to protect Ken- 
tucky. 

* * * 7” 


“The road wound through narrow defiles and 
canyons. The sides of Pinnacle, steep and in- 
hospitable, gave them scant elbow room. The 
road was a dizzy little shelf, a worn and eroded 
toehold. 

. . * * 


“The crest was reached at last and the horses 
were breathed; at Lookout Point the Colonel 
showed them Kentucky spread before them. 
Purple shadows cloaked the roof of the world. 
There was one small break in the crouching Cum- 
berlands, the watchdogs of the dark and bloody 
ground. Beyond lay no lush blue-grass land, no 
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fertile plain and well-kept farms, but interminable 
hills, wild rough country, matted laurel, scrub 
cedar, hostile pines. No sign of human habita- 
tion. Only the naked Gap, with the mountains 
ruffled close about it, rising again beyond it, in 
impenetrable gloom as far as the eye could see.” 

Long Meadows (1941) by Minnie Hite Moody 
of Georgia and Green Centuries (1942) by Caro- 
line Gordon of Tennessee are other historical 
novels dealing with this part of the country 
Darker Grows the Valley (1947) by Harry Harri- 
son Kroll is laid in the Clinch Valley near Cum- 
berland Gap. Professor Kroll, now on the fac- 
ulty of the University of Tennessee Martin 
Branch, taught English at Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity when Jesse Stuart was a student there. 
His latest novel, to be published soon, is titled 
Men of Empire and deals with Colonel Richard 
Henderson and the Transylvania Company who 
came through the Gap in 1775. 


7 


ONE OF THE finest descriptions of Cumberland 
Gap in literature is given by Kenneth Roberts in 
his novel Oliver Wiswell (1940). The most 
graphic picture one could ask for is presented 
through the artistry of the author’s style. The 
reader receives a thoroughly vivid and complete 
view of the region and is made to appreciate the 
historical significance of this landmark. 

“We came in sight of Cumberland Mountain 
a week before we saw the Gap. First it hung 
straight ahead of us, a long dark mass tipped 
with white when the early-morning sun shone on 
it and we marveled that snow could exist beneath 
a sun so hot. 

“As we moved closer to that lofty barrier, it 
took on the look of a gigantic wave, foam-crested, 
curling above us. What we had taken for snow 
was white rock, impenetrable and cruel. 

“The last valley—Powell Valley—before we 
reached Cumberland Gap was a hellhole 

“Mountains boxed us in—on the right that 
threatening oppressive, towering, wavelike mass 
of rock whose white crest seemed perpetually to 
surge and undulate, as a rushing breaker lurches 
in the moment of its fall: to the left the long dark 
mass of the Clinch Mountains. 





“Laurel thickets lay upon the mountain slopes 
like funeral palls. 

“The Gap appeared in the towering breaker of 
a mountain as surprisingly as though the barrier 
were truly a wave, and had been suddenly cloven 
by an invisible obstruction. At one moment the 
wall was solid: the next moment there was a 
diagonal cleft in it. 

“At the foot of the Gap, where a winding path 
went upward into the tangled laurel thickets to- 
ward the dark gash in the hills, it seemed to me 
that all the hopeless, helpless people in the world 
had gathered to stare at that gateway to the prom- 
ised land. 


eC; 6-4 


“The Gap was a villainous trace through that 
chaos of heaped-up rock. It seemed, almost, to 
have been gashed by mountain torrents that for 
untold centuries had ranged over the same snake- 
like course; and for hours we scrambled around 
boulders the size of farmhouses, through a tor- 
tuous maze of other boulders, conscious of noth- 
ing but keeping our feet, of staying ahead of those 
pressing behind us, of climbing on and on, up and 
up through that narrow rocky gap, amid an un- 
ending chorus of rattling hoofs, on rocks, shouting 
men, blatting cows and calves. 

“I thought the Gap and the struggle to get 
through it would last forever, and so firmly fixed 
was this thought in my head that I wasn’t con- 
scious of passing the crest of the Gap and start- 
ing downward couldn't have told when the cold 
and damp wind of the dark mountains gave way 
to a warm breeze smelling of meadows and spring. 

“Then I shouldered my horse around a bend 
and caught my first glimpse of Kentucky, small 
and far-off, framed darkly between walls of rock 
and interlaced gray fingers of laurel—a sunny 
plain, all blue and gold, dotted with groves of 
trees. There seemed to be no end to that golden 
plain. It stretched off and off into a soft warm 
braze—a milky infinity.” 


Historical novelists continue to find inspiration 
in the American heritage of Cumberland Gap. 
Kentucky Stand (1951) by Jere Wheelwright, 
They Had A Glory (1952) by Davenport Stewart 
of Georgia, and Of Hell A Heaven (1953) by 
Charles Morgan of Kentucky all contain scenes 


at this landmark. Janice Holt Giles in The Ken- 
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tuckians (1953) expresses her love for her 
adopted state in the following excerpts: 


“I looked over towards the mountains. That's 
where we were heading. Over the mountains... 
The trail went there, through the heart of the 
mountains, through the Cumberland Gap and 
down into Kentucky. Seems like I could feel 
it and taste it and smell it. Like it was already 
in my hands I could feel the rich grain of the 
whole country, the blood of it and the bones of 
it... Ahead of us were the mountains, the Gap, 
the wilderness, the rivers and meadows and 


he redskins, all of it, known 


forests, the land, t 
and unknown, and it was all fine and all good 
Like a river, flood-loose and swelling, running 
full and heavy, the thought of it ran all through 
me. It was all fine and good 
for Kentucky 


I was heading 


* 7 * 7 


“The next day we crossed the mountai 


through the Gap. The trail wound upwards, steep 
in places, slight in others, and while we made 
slow time on account of having to walk to save 
the animals, we plugged along steady. The path 
passed right under the overhand of the big white 
cliffs in places, and I had the feeling of their 
When 
I looked up at them I thought of how the Indians 


These 
cliffs, I reckoned, went beyond memory. Beyond 


weight and their oldness on my shoulders 


spoke of old things . . . beyond memory 
the memory of any living thing, likely. They'd 
been there a time and a time and would be there 
when all that was left of me was bare bones. | 
never liked that pass through the mountains. It 
was a gloomy place and it always gave me a 
shivery feeling that what the Indians said of the 
land beyond being dark and bloody was true. It 
was like that pass had been set there to forbid 
I'd felt it, going to Kentucky 
before, and had been glad to leave it behind. | 


the coming of men 


felt it again, now, and was just as glad when we 
came out on top and could look down the other 
side.” 
8 

IN HIS BIOGRAPHICAL novel of Henry Clay, 
Home To Kentucky (1953), Alfred Leland Crabb, 
a native of the Blue Grass State, a member of the 
faculty of George Peabody College in Nashville 


and a contributing editor of the SouTHERN Os- 
SERVER, writes: 

“It was fully two o'clock when Clay reached 
the summit of Cumberland Gap. . . . The moun- 
tain to his left was much higher than the Gap, 
and the eye as far as vision reached to the south- 
west could find no break in the ridge as inviting 
to travel as the one on which he stood. He 
turned to the other side, and as he looked he cried 
out in amazement. Never before had he seen any- 
thing so everwhelming, so breath-taking. Pin- 
nacle Mountain rose sharply above him at an 
angle of sixty degrees. Then for three hundred 
feet more, a sheer stark wall of limestone gleamed 
white in the afternoon sun. How majestic it 
all was! He stood for moments, looking in silent 
awe. And then he thrilled anew. Suddenly he 
had remembered that he was standing in Ken- 
tucky. He didn’t know where he had crossed the 
line, but he knew that the Gap was in Kentucky. 

* * 7 * 


“He stood there in the summer sunlight. Be- 
nd him the Pinnacle lifted its summit high above 
e neighboring mountains. Before him the Ten- 
nessee mountains flattened out into the river 
plains. To his left the Wilderness Road bore 
eastward into Virginia 


To his right the road 
doubled and twisted up toward the Gap half a 
mile away.” 

In his famous speech at a political rally held 
at Cumberland Gap in 1825 Henry Clay, the man 
who “would rather be right than President,” re- 


called his first visit to this historic spot twenty- 
eight years before 


“And when I am President, as I fully expect 
to be, I shall hold deep and green in my memory 
that day long ago when I rode through Virginia, 
through Tennessee, through Cumberland Gap, and 
on home to Kentucky. . . . How long ago it was! 
(nd yet, as I stand here, I can clearly hear the 
struggles of my faithful horse as it slipped and 
stumbled toward the Gap. When I reached that 
beneficent spot I humbly thanked God for Ken- 
tucky 

“But other sounds come to my ears as I stand 
here listening—the sounds of all the creaking 
wagons, of all the panting horses and oxen that 
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have toiled along the trail, the shouts of drivers 
encouraging their teams, the low voices of the 
women as they talked of the homes they hoped t 
establish. Those are not the only sounds I hea: 
as I stand here. In my prophetic ear I hear 
thousands of Americans—not thousands, millions 

passing through Cumberland Gap, finding it, as 
I found it on that day in the misty past, a gate 
way of opportunity—yea, a gateway to home and 
happiness.” 

There are several books for young people deal 
ing with Cumberland Gap and the early settlers 
in this region. James Daugherty’s attractivel) 
Daniel (1939) 
number of interesting passages. 


illustrated Boone contains 

In speaking of 
Boone’s vision of the land beyond the Pinnacle 
the author says: “He had often dreamed of a way 
some river trail or hidden pass that would lead 
surely over the mountains to the unknown plains 
It might be the gateway to a new America, a 
fabulous western world with a destiny of glory 
like the towering storm clouds in a fiery sunset.” 
The following description of Powell Valley is 
especially good: “They were moving throug! 
some of the most beautiful country in the world 
that few white men had ever seen. It was spring 
before the leaves were out, and noble forms of 
the piling blue ranges stood out in the clear ai 
like sculpture for eternity. .. . They were advanc 
ing directly onto the mighty wall of the Cumber 
lands where Finley said they would find a pass 
age through. They climbed easy slopes, stopped 
looked back on immense vistas, and went on into 


| 


new country. Coming down out of the great 
pass they followed the Cumberland River through 
wild and savage gorges.” Later in the book we 
read: “Many border families were eager to move 
into the new country, and Boone found himself 
at the head of an expedition ready to ride through 
the Gap and over the rough Wilderness Road 

With him was his brother Edward; and his old 
friend, Abraham Lincoln, would be joining the 
procession that slowly drifted through the Gay 
The Lincolns had listened to Boone’s stories. Now 
they had sold their Shenandoah farm and wer: 
taking the five children on horseback into Ken- 


tucky. Mother Lincoln carried in her arms the 
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newest baby Tom They were riding in the 


van of a procession of thousands of westward 


marchers that would be coming over the heart- 


breaking trai summer and winter for years 
Somewhere in the cavalcade would be 
riding nineteen-year-old Nancy Hanks with her 
baby Nancy in her arms 


to come 


Tom Lincoln and baby 
Nancy riding through Cumberland Gap in theit 
mothers’ arms to grow up in Kentucky; Tom 
married Nancy and they called their first-born son 
Abraham after his grandfather, who had been 
killed by the Indians.” 


9 


Wilderness Road (1937) by Katharine Clugston 
“At last they 
were approaching the Gap, about which they had 


contains the following description 


been thinking and talking so much during the past 
few weeks From a hilltop, just a few miles 
south of the crossing, the family caught their 
first unobstructed view of the barrier range of the 
Cumberlands, some twenty miles to the west. It 
was a magnificent and terrifying panorama 

\s far as eye could see, in either direction the 
Cumberlands appeared to be an insurmountable 
wall of rock. From the point where the little 
party stood there was no break visible, and more 
than ever the Westons began to understand why 
this range had so long defied all the efforts of 
the earlier pioneers to penetrate beyond it. . 
The family caught their first view of the Gap, 
now only five miles away. The mountain on the 
right or north side of the pass was considerably 
higher than the one on the left and was called 
Pinnacle Mountain. Its walls rose steeply seven 
or eight thousand feet above the level of the 
plain.” 


As they are standing in the deep shadows with 
their wagons headed toward the Gap, Mary says: 


It’s been a hard week, Daniel.” 


“Has, ain't it? Waal, Mary, we'll slacken 


up soon’s we're through the Gap.” 


that’s all I’ve 
I'll be glad 
so that we can leave it behind 
and forget about it and start thinking about some- 
thing else.” 


“The Gap! seems as if 
thought and dreamed of all my life! 


to get through it, 


There follows a thrilling descrip- 
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tion of the race to the top of the Gap, pursued by 
Indians, and of the pitched battle with the savages 
before the pioneers can descend the pass and get 
their first view of Kentucky. 


Books which boys especially enjoy are Daniel 
Boone, Wilderness Scout (1921) and Scouting 
With Daniel Boone (1914) by Everett Tomlin- 
son. William O. Steele of Tennessee has written 
The Story of Daniel Boone (1952) in the Signa- 
ture Book series and John Mason Brown of Ken- 
tucky is the author of Daniel Boone: The Open- 
ing of the Wilderness (1953) in the Landmark 
Books. The latest addition to the Cumberland 
Gap bookshelf is the 1955 book for young readers, 
The Buffalo Trace by Virginia S. Ejifert. This 
is a fictionalized story of how Abraham Lincoln’s 
grandfather took his family over the perilous 
buffalo trail through Cumberland Gap to Ken 
tucky. It deals with his son Thomas and his wife 
Nancy Hanks—and later with their son Abe. 


By far the best non-fiction treatment of the Gap 
is to be found in The Wilderness Road (1947), 
the first volume in the American Trails series, by 
Dr. Robert L. Kincaid, president of Lincoln Me 
morial University at Harrogate, Tennessee. A 
book of history which reads like a novel, it is a 
moving and stirring story of the entire develop 
ment of this area through the different periods of 
history. This definitive work on the Gateway 
to Empire is recognized by historians and others 
as a truly great and lasting contribution to the 
literature of Cumberland Gap. Daniel Boone 
Master of the Wilderness by John Bakeless, pub 
lished in 1939 and re-issued in 1955, is the defini 
tive biography of this pioneer who figured prom- 
inently in the history and literature of the Gap. A 
juvenile edition of this fine biography was pub 


lished in 1954. 
10 


Tue Literature of Cumberland Gap is not re- 
stricted to the historical novel, biography or his- 
tory. Paul Green, author of The Lost Colony 
The Common Glory and Faith of Our Fathers 
has written a new symphonic drama titled Wilder- 
ness Road, which will be produced this summer 
at Berea College, Kentucky, which is celebrating 
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its centennial in 1955. The drama will be pre- 
sented at the new fifteen hundred-seat Indian Fort 
Theatre, in the tradition of Horn in the West 
by Kermit Hunter and Thunderland by Hubert 
Hayes, both about Daniel Boone. Horn in the 
West will be given at the Daniel Boone Theatre 
in Boone, North Carolina for the fourth season 
this summer. Unto These Hills by Kermit 
Hunter will be in its sixth season at the Moun- 
tainside Theatre at Cherokee, North Carolina. 
The Tall Kentuckian, an outdoor symphonic 
drama of Abraham Lincoln by Barbara Anderson, 
was presented in Louisville a few summers ago, 
just as Thunderland was given in Asheville, 
North Carolina and Forever This Land, a drama 
of Abe Lincoln by Kermit Hunter, was presented 
at the New Salem State Park in Illinois. This 
summer will see an outdoor production of Robert 
IE. Sherwood’s Pulitzer Prize play Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois in this setting of the reproduction of 
the pioneer village. Recent motion pictures of 
pioneer days in “the Dark and Bloody Ground” 
are The Kentuckian (from the novel The Gabriel 
Horn by the late Felix Holt of Kentucky, author 
of Dan’! Boone Kissed Me) starring Burt Lan- 
caster and Many Rivers to Cross (from the novel 
of that title by Steve Frazee) with Robert Taylor. 
Percy Mackaye wrote a play titled Daniel Boone 
and also volumes titled Tall Tales of the Ken- 
tucky Mountains and Kentucky Mountain Fan- 


tasies. Plans are now underway for ihe filming 


of a motion picture titled Daniel Boone starring 
Gary Cooper, following in the tradition of two 
earlier films about this hero with George O’Brien 
and James Ellison. Like the Burt Lancaster 


movie, it will be made in the authentic locale in 
Kentucky. 


One of the most fascinating phases of American 
literature is that of the folk-songs and ballads of 
the various sections of the country. It seems 
only natural that the people of the region around 
Cumberland Gap should have fashioned a ballad 
which gives the history of the place and which 
is still in favor today as a piece for square dances 


and for programs of mountain music. 
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“The Ballad of Cumberland Gap” follows: 


1. The first white man in Cumberland Gap 
The first white man in Cumberland Gap 
The first white man in Cumberland Gap 
Was Doctor Walker an English Chap. 
Refrain: Lay down boys and take a little nap, 
They're raisin’ hell in Cumberland 
Gap. 
. Daniel Boone on Pinnacle Rock 
He killed Indians with an old flint lock. 
. Cumberland Gap is a noted place 
There’s three kinds of water to wash your 
face. 
. Cumberland Gap with its cliffs and rocks 
Home of the panther, bear, and fox. 
. Me and my wife and our little chap 
All made a living in Cumberland Gap 
. September morn in sixty-two 
Morgan’s “yankees” all withdrew. 
. They spiked “Long Tom” on the mountain 
top 
And over the cliffs they let him drop 
. They burned the hay, the meal, and meat, 
And left the “rebels” nothing to eat. 
sraxton Bragg with his “rebel band’ 
He run George Morgan to the “bluegrass 
land.” 
. The rebels now will give their yell 
The rebels now will give their yell 
The rebels now will give their yell 
They'll scare the niggers all to hell 
Refrain: Lay down boys and take a little nap 
They’re raisin’ hell in Cumberland 
Gap. 
11 
THe Brave Deeps performed at Cumberland 
Gap in pioneer and Civil War days have been 
praised by numerous writers, just as the match 
less panorama which the tourist enjoys from 


this scenic spot has been described in glowing 
terms by numberless people from Daniel Boone, 
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who called the view from the Gap “a second 
Paradise,” to the latest visitor who goes into 
ecstasy over the grandeur and majesty of the 
sight. Tradition has it that the great Henry Clay, 
in one of his campaigns, rode to the saddle of 
the Gap and stopped. He listened to the silent 
voices of the forest and then put his ear to the 
ground. His companions wanted to know what 
he was doing. Said Mr. Clay: “I am listening 
While 
Henry Clay could not 
know that many years later this area would be- 


come the Cumberland Gap National Historical 
Park. 


to the feet of the coming millions!” 
uttering this prophecy 


As the project is further developed the 
tourist will be better able to enjoy this great 
\merican shrine. A replica of the cannon known 
as “Long Tom” during the turbulent days of the 
War Between the States may again hold its place 
of eminence on top of the Pinnacle. Trails for 
hiking, horseback riding, and automobile driving 
will be provided Historical markers will open 
chapters of history to the visitor so that he may 
visualize the thrilling episodes of pioneer and 
Indian days and the important events of Civil 
War history that took place here. Students of 
\mericana will hear the folk ballads and see the 


folk-dances performed in their regional setting by 
the people who sing and dance them because they 
are a part of their cultural heritage 


Cumberland Gap is the epitome of the American 
Dream. It is the symbol of the pioneer spirit 
which hewed an empire out of the wilderness 
and through dauntless courage and high adven- 
ture made this nation the great citadel of freedom. 
Daniel Boone called the Gap “that seemingly im- 
passable wall,” but today the traveler may drive 
through this “Door left open by Nature” and 
enjoy the beauty of the scenery while thinking of 
the historical and literary significance of this 
landmark which stands preeminent in American 
traditions of greatness and through which so 
many brave people have passed as our country 
grew to stand for “the last best hope of earth,” as 
\braham Lincoln expressed his idea of democ 
racy. 
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REFLECTIONS ON OUR GREATEST FREEDOM 


By Joun C. CALDWELL 


I am an author and newspaper columnist and 
therefore keenly interested in the freedom of the 
press. Writing as I do on foreign policy and 
politics, I expect to be criticized; readers oc- 
casionally damn me and I would not have it 
otherwise 


But more and more the events of the past few 
years have led me to believe that freedom of the 
press, freedom to write books and to read books, 
has become a dangerous and misused freedom, a 
right misused by Americans and cleverly ex 
ploited by the Communists. 


\ few weeks ago I lectured before Town Hall, 
in Toledo, Ohio. Wherever they may be, the 
Town Halls are leading lecture forums. It is 
customary for a visiting Town Hall lecturer to 
be interviewed by the press; his lecture is cov 
In Toledo, Ohio I saw 
a great newspaper deliberately ring down a cur- 
tain of censorship 


ered and reported upon 


I was scheduled to lecture at 
eleven in the morning, was supposed to be inter 
viewed and photographed at nine thirty. For 
nearly an hour I waited in my hotel room but no 
Finally I asked Town Hall 
Chairman to telephone the offices of the To 
ledo Blad: 


in time 


reporters arrived 
Perhaps I had made a mistake 


An embarrassed News Editor explained what 
had happened. The Editor of the Toledo Blade 
had ordered that I not be interviewed, that I not 
be photographed, that my lecture not be covered, 
that no mention be made of an autograph party 
scheduled for the afternoon in the city’s biggest 
bookstore. The reasons: I was a paid, political 
propagandist for Nationalist China. 

Toledo, Ohio is a one newspaper city. Mi 
Paul Bloch, who gave the orders about me, op 
erates both morning and afternoon papers. He 
gave me no opportunity to refute his charge 
He simply denied the people of a great city the 
right to read about one of the most pressing 
problems of the day. He in effect branded me 
as being in Toledo on false pretenses. I have 


always made it a point to accept no favors from 
foreign governments, I travel all over the world 
paying my own way just so that I can state al- 
ways that I am owned by no one. But in Toledo 
| was banned. 
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Two DAYS LATER I lectured in Omaha, also a 
one newspaper town sut in Omaha it was 
rather different. The owners of Omaha’s two 
newspapers happened to be very sympathetic to 
my view point. I was interviewed, photographed 
and given a full column on the front page. This 
was welcome publicity but I could not help but 
feel that the Omaha situation too, was unhealthy. 
For this city too is under the control of one news- 
paper; the readers of Omaha get only the slant 
that the newspapers’ editor wishes them to have. 


If the press is to be truly free and objective, it 
would seem that there must be a sharp differen- 
tiation between news columns and editorial col 
umns, that all news should be reported as such 
with the right always for the management to com- 
ment editorially. Mr. Paul Block in Toledo had 
no right to ban me; he did have the right, even 
the responsibility, to comment editorially if he 
believed me to be wrong 

All through America there are an increasing 
number of one newspaper cities. There are an 
increasing number of newspapers who no longer 
make any pretense of separating the news from 
editorial comment. These newspapers, incident- 
ally, are those who always denounce censorship 
most vociferously, who are most righteous in their 
pleas for freedom of speech and press. 


Publishers’ Weekly, the bible of the book sell- 
ing business, devotes space in every issue to every 
known case of book or press censorship. Yet 
this same publication allows its pages to be used 
in a most extraordinary fashion. In the March 
Sth issue PW carried a two page advertisement 
from Cameron and Kahn, publishers of “False 
Witness”, the book by self-confessed liar Harvey 


Matusow. The advertisement was in exceedingly 
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bad taste. It should have given comfort to the 
Communist party. It quoted Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith and the New York Times out of 
context, and in such a manner that both Senator 
Smith and the Times would appear to be whole- 
heartedly endorsing the work of a confessed liar. 

But PW was not content merrily to carry the 
advertising. It also devoted two full columns in 
its news pages to a running account of the Con 
gressional hearings involving Mr. Matusow’s pub- 
lishers. The editors would probably argue that 
both the advertising and the news story were jus- 
tified on the basis of freedom of the press, the 
responsibility to give all sides a chance to tell 
their story. 
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ALONG WITH the great gifts of freedom there 
must also be a sense of responsibility, a realiza- 
tion of how quickly these precious freedoms can 
be lost if we are not alert. The newspaper editor, 
the magazine and book publisher, have a specially 
grave responsibility. Surely by now most Ameri- 
cans realize that one of the first Communist aims 
is to penetrate all media of news presentation. 
Surely we must understand how cleverly this pen- 
etration was accomplished as far as Communist 
China was concerned. 

The biased writer or reporter as well as the 
actual Communist, can do America incalculable 
harm and it is the responsibility of the editor to 
understand this, to understand now more than at 
any time in our history that the facts must be re- 
ported, honestly and without prejudice. 

Max Lerner recently spent a few days in For- 
mosa and on the basis of these few days, damned 
Neither 
Mr. Lerner nor his editors were exercising their 


Chiang Kai-shek and his government. 


responsibilities. Mr. Ed Murrow had a crew 
in the Formosa Straits last December, supposedly 
to film the story of this crisis-ridden area for 
Television. But Mr. Murrow’s crew did not 
investigate conditions inside Communist China; 
they made no effort to study what had actually 
heen accomplished by Chiang Kai-shek on For 
mosa. It is obvious from Mr. Murrow’s shows 


that he had already made up his mind about For 
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mosa and Chiang. He was not going to take 
uncovering information that would 


upset his prejudgements ! 


the chance oi 


During the same period the Murrow crew was 
in the area, I was also in the area with Fulton 
Lewis, Jr. The contrast in techniques was in- 
teresting. For one thing, even though Mr. Lewis 
was spending his own money (the Murrow crew, 
was, I believe financed by CBS), he spent nearly 
two weeks ferreting out actual conditions. He in 
terviewed nearly every one in the Free China 
government. He would not take the word of 
officials that Formosans are prosperous and well 
fed; instead he visited a half dozen markets, see- 
ing for himself what was for sale, at what price. 
[ do not know how much the trip cost Mr. Lewis 
but it must have been nearly $10,000. I mention 
this because the matter came up in Toledo. An 
old friend from China days refused to come to 
my lecture because | had accompanied Mr. Lewis! 
This supposedly, per se, tainted me. 

It is a strange fact, observed over and over 
again, that those most excersised over the 
threatened loss of free speech in America, those 
most worried about the threat of congressional 
investigations, are also those who are willing to 
report and damn without taking the time to as- 
certain facts. 


Bibliophile’s Notebook 


By Joun Davip MARSHALL 


The American Library Association’s list of 
notable books of 1954 includes 35 titles from 16 
publishers. The staffs of 79 libraries assisted in 
selecting the titles for inclusion from books pub- 
lished in this country for adult readers in 1954. 
Chosen for their “quality, authenticity, honesty 
of purpose, and potential contribution to the re- 
sources of the reader as a citizen and as an in- 
dividual,” the list includes “Tell Freedom” by 
Peter Abrahams (Knopf), “The Dollmaker” by 
Harriet Arnow (Macmillan), “God's Country 
and Mine” by Jacques Barzun (Little, Brown), 


Mr. Marshall is Reference Librarian, Clemson College, 
Clemson, South Carolina 
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“The View from Pompey’s Head” by Hamilton 
Basso (Doubleday), “Ambassador’s Report’ by 
Chester Bowles (Harper), “Scenes and Portraits’ 
by Van Wyck Brooks (Dutton), “My Several 
Worlds” by Pearl Buck (John Day), “The Old 
Country Store” by Gerald Carson (Oxford), “U. 
S. Grant and the American Military Tradition” 
by Bruce Catton (Little, Brown), “Freedom, 
Loyalty, Dissent” by Henry Steele Commager 
(Oxford), “The Story of Man” by Carleton Coon 
(Knopf), “But We Were Born Free” by Elmer 
Davis (Bobbs), ‘““Away All Boats” by Kenneth 
Dodson (Little, Brown), “Journey to the Far 
Amazon” by Alain Gheerbrant (Simon), “Fall of 
a Titan” by Igor Gouzenko (Norton), “The 
Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill” by Hermann 
Hagedorn (Macmillan), “Seven Years in Tibet” 
by Heinrich Harrier (Dutton), “Man’s Uncon 
querable Mind” by Gilbert Highet (Columbia 
University), “Great River” by Paul Horgan 
(Rinehart), “Back of History” by William 
Howells (Doubleday), “Conquest of Everest” by 
Sir John Hunt (Dutton), “The Measure of Man” 
vy Joseph Wood Krutch (Bobbs), “The Manner 
is Ordinary” by John Lafarge (Harcourt), “In 
the Cause of Peace” by Trygve Lie (Macmillan), 
‘Song of the Sky” by Guy Murchie (Houghton), 
‘Whales and Men” by R. B. Robertson (Knopf), 
‘Through Malan’s Africa” by Robert St. John 
(Doubleday), “The Journey” by Lillian Smith 
(World), “Beyond the Hundredth Meridian” by 
Wallace Stegner (Houghton), “The Test of Free- 
dom” by Norman Thomas (Norton), “Faith and 
Freedom” by Barbara Ward (Norton), “The 
Second Tree from the Corner” by E. B. White 
(Harper), “Dialogues of Alfred North White- 
head” (Little, Brown), “The Reason Why” by 
Cecil Woodham-Smith (McGraw), “A Writer’s 
Diary” by Virginia Woolf (Harcourt). . . . The 
1954 selections of the Southern Books Competi- 
tion, sponsored by the Southeastern Library As- 
sociation, includes 20 books chosen from about 
100 titles submitted by 23 presses and publishers. 
The titles considered worthy of the designation 
of excellent are “The Booke of the Duchesse” by 
Geoffrey Chaucer (Anvil Press of Lexington, 
Kentucky), “The Chisholm Trail” by Wayne 
Gard (University of Oklahoma Press), “Com- 








merce of the Prairies” by Josiah Gregg, ed. by 
Max L. Moorhead (Univ. of Oklahoma Pr.), 
“Contemporary Latin-American Philosophy” 
compiled by Anibal Sanchez Reulet and trans- 
lated by Willard R. Trask (Univ. of New Mexico 
Pr.), “Experiments in Relief Print Making” by 
Charles W. Smith (Univ. of Virginia Press), 
“Fletcher Martin” by Barbara Ebersole (Univ. 
of Florida Pr.), “Guide to the Manuscript Col- 
lections of Colonial Williamsburg” compiled by 
Lynette Adcock (Colonial Williamsburg), “His- 
tory of Huntingdon College, 1854-1954” by 
Rhoda C. Ellison (Univ. of Alabama Pr.), “His- 
tory of the University of Alabama, Volume 1, 
1818-1902” by James Benson Sellers (Univ. of 
Alabama Pr.), “Kentucky Story, A Collection of 
Short Stories” edited by Hollis S. Summers 
(Univ. of Kentucky Pr.), “The Last War Trail : 
The Utes and the Settlement of Colorado” by 
Robert Parker Emmitt (Univ. of Oklahoma Pr.), 
“Life in the Imperial and Loyal City of Mexico 
in New Spain and the Royal and Pontifical Uni- 
versity of Mexico as Described in the Dialogues 
for the Study of the Latin Language” prepared 
by Francisco Cervantes de Salazar and trans- 
lated by Minnie Lee Barret Shepard (Univ. of 
Texas Press), “Nothing But Prairie and Sky: 
Life on the Dakota Range in the Early Days” 
by Walker DeMarquis Wyman from the notes 
of Bruce Siberts (Univ. of Oklahoma Pr.), “One 
Thousand and One Poems of Mankind: Memor- 
able Short Poems from the World’s Chief Litera- 
tures” compiled by Henry W. Wells (Tupper 
and Love), “The Rise and Fall of Maya Civiliza- 
tion” by John Eric Sidney Thompson (Univ. of 
Oklahoma Pr.), “The Schooling of the Western 
Horse” by John Richard Young (Univ. of Okla- 
homa Pr.), “A Sermon on the Death of the Rev. 
Mr. George Whitefield, preached on Sunday, No- 
vember 18, 1770” by John Wesley (Emory Uni- 
versity Library), “The South in American Litera- 
ture, 1607-1900” by Jay Broadus Hubbell (Duke 
Univ. Pr.), “The Spanish-Speaking Groups in 
the United States” by John H. Burma (Duke 
Univ. Pr.), “Tamburlaine’s Malady and Other 
Essays on Astrology in Elizabethan Drama” by 
Johnstone Parr (Univ. of Alabama Pr.). 
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Seminary of Learning in the 
Wilderness 
By Forrest F. REep 


Early last year President Dwight Eisenhower 
visited a little college in Kentucky, Transylvania 
University. It is a small school, its name never 
appears in the headlines because of sports vic- 
tories. But it is a college of unusual background, 
with a history more romantic than that of most 


great universities in this land. 


Translyvania was the first university established 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. It was truly, 
as set forth in its charter “a Seminary of Learn- 
ing in the Wilderness”! For seven of its original 
trustees were killed by Indians! Chartered in 
1780, the University had become so famous by 
1800 that teachers of wide reputation had joined 
its faculty. Lexington, in which the University 
was and is still located, became a mecca for great 
scholars of the day. In 1799 a School of Medi- 
cine was established, the fourth in America. By 


1821 only two institutions in America—Harvard 
and Yale—had larger enrollments and in 1829 
Transylvania had 240 students in her medical 
college compared to 182 at Harvard. 


The remarkable growth of this institution in 
the backwoods was attended by varied problems. 
There were, at first, the Indians to fight. There 
were pressing financial problems. In order to 
build its library the early trustees asked authors 
to furnish copies of their works; to equip lab- 
oratories a plea went out for inventors and scien- 
tists to donate models of their brain-children. 
Occasionally, in those early days, big gifts of 
money came to the struggling college: one hun- 
dred dollars from George Washington and John 
Adams, fifty dollars from Aaron Burr. 


As the university grew in fame and size it 
became one of the truly great institutions of 
learning in America. Among its famous faculty 
members were remarkable men. And as one 
might expect with such an illustrious collection, 
there were times when friction appeared in the 


faculty. 


Constantine Rafinesque, a native of Constanti- 
nople, and one of the world’s great biologists, 
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joined the faculty in 1819 and remained until 
1826. In his time, Rafinesque wrote the stagger- 
ing total of 932 books on birds, fish, geology— 
even wine making. Indeed the great biologist 
spent so much of his time roaming the Kentucky 
woods in search of specimens that President 
Horace Holley dismissed him. Before leaving 
Kentucky, Rafinesque retaliated by pronouncing a 
fearful curse upon the scholarly president. There 
are those who claim that the brilliant Turk’s 
curse won out in the end. For President Holley 
was dismissed from the university. His advanced 
ideas did not meet with the approval of the 
churchmen who at that time controlled the in- 
stitution. Meanwhile Rafinesque came upon lean 
days, died in Philadelphia and was buried in a 
potter’s field. 


The passage of nearly a century healed old 
wounds. In 1924 the biologist’s bones were re- 
moved to Lexington, to be buried by the side of 
Francois Bonfils, a Frenchman who taught Ro- 
mance languages. Bonfils too, had led a romantic 
life. He had been an officer in Napoleon’s army, 
was captured by Barbary pirates and imprisoned 
for two years. 


Of such was the faculty of Transylvania—the 
best minds of America combined with 
great scholars of Europe. It is little wonder that 
the school attracted some of the greatest men of 
America. Jefferson Davis, President of the Con- 
federacy, entered college there in 1821. Its grad- 
uates include Stephen Austin, Andrew Donelson, 
Thomas Ford, the first Governor of Illinois; Ste- 
And 
of a more modern era there are men like Dr. 
Charles Allen Thomas, President of the vast Mon- 
santo Chemical Company. 


young 


phen Matson, first Governor of Michigan. 


Transylvania has produced two Vice Presi- 
dents, fifty United States Senators, one hundred 
and one members of the House of Representatives, 
thirty-five governors of states and territories, 
fifteen Cabinet members, three Justices of the 
Supreme Court, forty-four college and univer- 
sity presidents, thirty-four ministers and ambas- 
sadors to foreign countries. 


Where in the thrilling story of American edu- 
cation can one find a more illustrious production 





of men who have helped make America great’ 
The Indians are gone now, no members of faculty 


or board of trustees fear death in battle 
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the pace is quiet, but Transylvania University 
goes on disseminating those qualities of heart and 
mind for which it has become famous. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Books and 
Southern Authors 


It would be impossible to find two men as dit- 
ferent as were Federal General Ben Butler and 
Sam Hood, General of the Army of the Con 
federate States of America. Butler was shrewd, 
ambitious, cunning, an evil genius. Hood was 
probably not a brilliant man but he was honest 
and human. Around the lives of these two Civil 
War personalities two interesting and important 
hooks have been written. One is a biography, 
the other is a fictionalized account of a man’s life 
Both books are exceedingly well written, ver) 
much worth reading 

STORMY BEN BUTLER. By Robert S 
Holzman (Macmillan, $5.) is a biography. Dr 
Holzman is a Professor of Taxation at New 
York University who has made the Civil War 
his hobby. He has written an excellent book 
about the stormy career of Benjamin S. Butler 
It was a career that included politics, military 
life and a rich law practice. And never, at any 
time, was controversy long absent from that 
career. 

ten Butler was the nearest equivalent to a 
Chinese “War Lord” that has appeared in Ameri 
can history. He was a law unto himself and 
neither President Lincoln nor General U. S 
Grant dared to curb him 


chusetts lawyer and a man without military sense 


Jutler was a Massa- 
whatsoever. He decided upon a military career 
and manuevered himself into command of the 
Massachusetts militia. In spite of the protests 


of that state’s Governor, Butler was allowed to 


recruit, select officers, draw provisions, arrange 


all kinds of military matters. Once in the war he 


distinguished himself by thoroughly fouling up 
} 


every engagement in which he had a part. His 
failures were then followed by bickering and an 
attempt to place the blame on other commanders 


Yet, in spite of these failures, Butler became one 


the highest ranking general officers in the 
United States Army. A_ colleague, General 
“Baldy” Smith complained to Grant that Butle: 
was “helpless as a child on the field of battle and 
visionary as an opium eater in council.” Many 
thers complained, too, but both Lincoln and 
Grant feared to step on “Stormy” Ben’s toes. 

Ben Butler aroused the whole world by his tac- 
tics while military governor of New Orleans 
capture of the city in 1862 was in the 
tradition. Battle plans went awry, he 
fought with his Navy counterpart, bickered with 
other commanders. But it was after the city was 
invested that trouble really started, that Butler 
gained the name “Beast” which was to be used 
against him for many years. 

Butler ruled New Orleans with an iron and 
greedy hand. His brother became involved in 
many shady financial deals and the general once 
admitted that his brother’s profits during four 
months in New Orleans were “only $200,000"! 
Butler was able to antagonize practically every 
nation in Europe by his high-handed treatment 
of Foreign Consuls 
in the British 


He was openly denounced 
Parliament, Washington was 
flooded with diplomatic protests. He threatened 
to treat any woman who defied his orders as a 
woman of the streets, or even to hang them. He 
told the ministers of New Orleans what to preach, 
and closed churches when his orders were dis- 
obeyed. In short, Ben Butler took the law com- 
pletely into his own hands, he ruled, meted out 
justice and injustice as he saw fit and with little 
interference from Washington. 

Finally transferred from New Orleans, Butler 
held other important posts and in each military 
appointment he got into trouble. He instituted 
a system of trading with the enemy which was in- 
vestigated time and again. While it is true that 
no one could ever prove that Butler was per- 
sonally dishonest, one esteemed contemporary 
historian stated that when Butler went to New 
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Orleans in 1862 he was worth $150,000; by 1868 
his total wealth was estimated to be $3,000,000. 
He was widely accused of stealing the silver 
spoons from the mansion of Confederate General 
Twiggs in New Orleans. 

After the Civil War, Ben Butler became in 
volved in politics. He was widely mentioned as 
a candidate for the Presidency but never quite 
made it. But he did become a member of the 
Massachusetts 
state. He spear- 
headed the move to impeach President Andrew 


House of Representatives from 


and later governor of that 


Johnson, using every dispicable trick he knew tn 
his efforts. Butler was always a brilliant and un- 
scrupulous lawyer. He never lacked for funds 
as he was able to return to his law practice be- 
tween political innings. He seemed impervious 
to criticism, had indeed a knack of turning criti- 


cism to his own advantage. 


Ben Butler’s life was permeated by a number 
of pet hates. He hated West Point and belittled 
every product of the Military Academy ; he hated 
Harvard University and was always happy when 
he could do anything to embarrass the University 
administration ; he was a vicious anti-semite ; even 
though he had once voted for Jeff Davis to be 
come a candidate for the Presidency, he later led 
in demands that Davis be hanged. 


The story of Ben Butler is intriguing and im- 
portant. For here was a man of dubious honesty, 
without the slightest military ability, who was 
kept in high commands for politics’ sake, who 
was placed in high position time after time by the 
voters of his state. In spite of his cloudy record 
he was able to dominate the political life of a 
great state for years. And with his magic vote- 
getting capacity, “Beast” Butler might easily have 
been elected President of the United States! 


THE BRIGHT SWORD by Eleanor Perenyi 
(Rinehart, $3.50) is a story of General Sam 
Hood, CSA, and is quite a different type of story. 
It is a historical novel, based upon much research 
and is among the best such books this reviewer 
has read. Sam Hood was of Kentucky origin, 
commanding a unit of Texans. Eleanor Perenyi’s 


story begins in 1863 when General Longstreet’s 
Corps took off for North Georgia “to show the 


Army of Tennessee how it was done.” 


Sam Hood lost a leg at Chickamauga. Much 
of “The Bright Sword” takes place after that 
event, describes the young general's long con- 
valescence, his fight to get another command, and 
the touching story of his love for Buck Camp- 
bell. Unlike Ben Butler, Hood was not a genius 
He was a simple person, honest, with a great love 
of battle. He was ambitious to command, but 
his ambitions were simple and natural. He was 
the son of a small Kentucky farmer while Buck 
Campbell was the daughter of a great slaveholder 
with vast plantations. Buck's parents frowned 
upon marriage with a one-legged man. But 
slowly and persistently Sam Hood pressed his 
case until Buck agreed to an engagement. 


During this period Sam Hood had caught the 
fancy of President Jeff Davis. When he was well 
enough to ride again, he was sent westward to 
relieve the popular Joe Johnston. 


Miss Perenyi is at her best in describing Sam 
Hood's last command, the bickerings between 
Confederate Generals, the uncertainty, the slow 
collapse of morale. The unpopular figure of 
Braxton Bragg enters the story frequently as does 


Jeff Davis with his sometimes politically-inspired 


military moves and appointments. Young Sam 
Hood was deeply involved in the defense of At- 
lanta against Sherman. From Georgia his armies 
moved north into Tennessee, in an effort to slice 


through the Union forces and reach the Ohio 


The descriptions of the final debacles at Frank- 
lin and Nashville are beautifully written, not so 
much in terms of actual battles, but in terms of 
the men who commanded, of their very thoughts. 
Sam Hood's army was riven by dissent, by con- 
flicting opinions. What could have been a vic- 
tory near Franklin turned into a debacle because 
a general was not alert. There are magnificent 
portraits of Nathan Bedford Forrest, Cheatham, 
Wheeler, Stewart, Beauregard. There are con- 
versational exchanges that the reader feels must 


have taken place, exactly as quoted. 


After Nashville, Sam Hood was relieved, just 
as before him other generals had been relieved 


for failures they could not help. He was given 
an assignment to recruit new troops in Texas 
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But before going to Texas Hood journeyed east- 
ward in search of Buck Campbell. With defeat 
and uncertainty facing the South, Buck wants 
Sam Hood to take her away—to France, to any- 
place where they can live in safety. But Sam 
Hood, always the somewhat simple idealist, still 
true to a cause which he himself knows is lost, 
will not agree. He and Buck part company and 
the implication is that Sam Hood has also lost 
the battle of love which he had fought so per 
sistently for so long. 


“The Bright Sword” is an excellent book, at its 
best when the feelings of people are being de- 
scribed. Eleanor Perenyi is not particularly adept 
at recreating the blood and thunder of battle. 
Sut she does bring back to life the struggle of 
minds and souls. She portrays the life of war- 
time Richmond, the intrigues, the hopes and fears 
of people, with magnificent reality. And perhaps 
more than any other recent writer, she has made 
at least one Confederate General into an ex- 
ceedingly warm and human being. 


RECOLLECTION CREEK. By Fred Gipson. 
Harper. $2.75. 


Readers of Fred Gipson’s “Hound-dog Man” 
have a new treat in store. In particular Mr. 
Gipson’s new book is the story of nine year-old 
Hopper Creech and of one eventful year in Hop- 
per’s life on Recollection Creek. But many 
other delightful characters, including numerous 
It was 
the year the school house burned down and 


other Creechs, move through the story. 


Hopper had a lot of leisure time. This time was 
spent in the company of cousin Jay and between 


the two, numerous unusual things occurred along 
the Creek. 


Hopper and Jay were pretty free to run the 
woods. Their adventures, sometimes comic, oc 
casionally sad and nearly always rowdy, are 
beautifully described. The reader gets the feel- 
ing of small community life in Texas of years 
ago, of the goodness and occasional orneryness 
of just plain country folk. The boys’ parents 
were easy going, yet sensed what punishment was 
necessary. After one escapade in which the boys 
tied a calf to a farm cart with disastrous results 
to cart and fences (to say nothing of the be- 


SERVE 
wildered calf), Grandpa Creech solved the prob- 
lem of discipline by making the boys walk miles 
in search of proper-sized switches. Grandpa rode 
while the boys walked. After miles of walking 
Grandpa Creech left two very tired boys, un- 
swtiched to be sure, but with several miles to 
cover before reaching home and with night draw- 
ing near. 


Mr. Gipson brings in light romance in which 
Jay and Hopper play a part too. Jay’s sister 
falls in love with a local cowboy but the father 
threatens to kill the suitor if he ever appears at 
the house. Jay and Hopper had arranged this bit 
of enmity with a slingshot. But Jay unwittingly 
reconciles his father and the suitor by splitting 
open a wasp’s nest with his slingshot. The re- 
sults are somewhat spectacular. 


“Recollection Creek” is in scope and treatment 
much like “The Iron Baby Angel”, a story of a 
Kentucky town, reviewed in the SouTHERN 
OBSERVER some months ago. It is an ex- 
cellent story, well written, filled with high spirits 
and wonderful humor. It is above all an honest 
story because the life Hopper Creech led was a 
life many of us lead once upon a time. 


CROSSROADS. 
Publishers. $3.00. 


sy Claude Gentry. Magnolia 


Mr. Gentry is a Mississippi business man, liv- 
ing in Baldwyn, author of one other book, “Priv- 
ate John Allen”. “Crossroads” is a Civil War 
novel built around the battle of Brice’s Cross- 
roads, Mississippi. Young Henry Saunders of 
Philadelphia comes to Mississippi just before the 
war. He falls in love with the South and with 
Ann Stewart, daughter of a southern colonel. 
As war fever mounts young Henry is forced to 
make a decision. Should he fight for his country 
or stay with his adopted South? Henry Saunders 
decides to fight, goes north to join the Union 
Army, is finally wounded at the “Crossroads”, 
found by Ann, nursed back to health. Henry sees 
the error of his ways and becomes a Rebel. There 
are elements of a good story in Mr. Gentry’s 
novel. But it would not be fair to say that the 
book is well written. Situations are contrived, 
dialogue is wooden and unreal, the occasional ex- 
cursions into history are not well fitted into the 
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story. “Crossroads” is not a fast-flowing story 
and does not do justice to the material around 


which the book was written. 


TEACH YOU A LESSON. 
Harper. $2.50. 


Murder mysteries are a dime a dozen. But 


By Jim Hollis. 


“Teach You a Lesson” is not only an unusual 
and brilliantly written “whodunit”; it is authored 
by a University of Kentucky professor. Too, it is 
much more than just a murder mystery. The 
author has painted a razor-edged portrait of life 
in a high school, has described the characters, 
fears and aspirations of the teachers, has showed 
the disruptive force of one teacher on her col- 
leagues and on the students. 


Celeste Aubin, French teacher at Rainey High 
School, is a pschopathic personality. In one 
way or another she has held, or still has a hold 
Harry Funderbunke, 
Rainey’s principal; Al Cox, teacher of manual 


on the male teachers: 
training, Ed Scribner, even Jason Farley, the 
janitor. Celeste is intoxicated with herself, her 
And she is killed in Al Cox’s manual 


training room. 


pe wer. 


Mr. Hollis draws out the suspense to the last 
line. Before Celeste Aubin’s killer is known, 
there are other deaths or threatened deaths. The 
children too, become involved in the horribly 
twisted lives of their teachers. It is in the de 
scription of these lives that Hollis is at his best 
Funderbunke becomes understandable, not only 
in terms of his past relations with Celeste, but 
in terms of his silly wife. The tortures of Al Cox, 
involved against his will with another woman, 
frightened because his wife is threatening to leave 
him, become frighteningly real. Even R. B 
Mathews and Lizellen Warren, two of Rainey’s 
students, become involved in the web of Celeste’s 
life. R. B. Mathews is killed and Lizellen is 
plunged into a living death. 


There are a half-dozen possible murderers but 
Mr. Hollis manages to keep the murderer's iden- 
tity uncertain until the very last. 
another killing is scheduled, the end 
quickly, and logically. 


Then just as 
comes 
“Teach You a Lesson” is 


an excellent book of suspense and Jim Hollis 


is a gifted new voice in the field, with an amaz- 
ing insight into what it is that can arouse emo- 
tions so strong that only murder can satisfy 
them. 


TO EAT A PEACH. 
Dial. $3.00. 


By Calder Willingham. 


Mr. Willingham writes an earthy and sexy, yet 
excellent story. Set at Camp Walden, a boy’s 
camp in Tennessee's Cumberland Mountain, “To 
Eat a Peach” portrays the havoc caused by a 
young and in an otherwise 
There are other 
women, but old and completely out of Madeleine 
Jerome’s class. 


beautiful woman 


woman-less environment. 
She is twenty-two years old, 
blonde, has a beautiful figure and equally beauti- 
ful smile. She has a devastating effect upon 
Ham Ector, middle-aged staff member ; she has an 
equally devastating effect on young Jimmy Mc- 
Clain. And it is around the summer-long strug- 
gle in Jimmy's mind that most of the story is 
woven. 


But Mr. Willingham has done more than write 
an unusual love story. The life of a summer 
camp, the hypocrisy as well as the genuineness of 
some staff members, the choleric temperament of 
Daddy Tom, the Camp’s owner and director, all 
come in for clever appraisal. There are many 
boys at Camp Walden, but one gets the feeling 
that the boys are not there. They merely move 


dimly in the background while the adults fight 


and argue and squabble, and in their various ways, 


show flashes of goodness. 


The wife of one camp instructor falls openly 
and neurotically in love with a nineteen year old 
boy. Ham Ector struggles with his desires for 
beautiful Madeleine. Jimmy argues cynically that 
there is no such thing as lave and in the end 
falls desperately in love. “To Eat a Peach” ends 
He has Made- 
leine, and in terms that will shock many readers. 
And Made- 
leine is more thoughtful than amused and leaves 
Camp Walden in confusion, heartache and tears 


in a victory for Jimmy McClain. 


But in his victory he also is defeated. 


Calder Willingham is also author of “End as a 
Man” and “Natural Child.” 
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NOW IS THE TIME. 
ing. $2.00. 


Lillian Smith was catapulted into international 
fame in 1944 when her “Strange Fruit” was pub- 
lished and sold over two and a half million copies 
in the United States. She is a Southerner, mak- 
ing her home in Georgia. And she writes now 
upon the subject of segregation, the Supreme 
Court decision and what the South must do about 
it. 


By Lillian Smith. Vik- 


As the title suggests, Lillian Smith believes 
that there is no reason to wait longer, that now 
is the time to end segregation in the South. She 
does a very good job in tracing the historical be- 
ginnings and reasons for segregation. She even 
agrees that in the Reconstruction period, segrega- 
tion was for a time very necessary. And most 
Southerners, regardless of their feelings on the 
question, will agree with Lillian Smith that demo- 
goguery has entered into the picture as the years 
have gone by, that the dangers of de-segregation 
have been used by southern politicians. This re- 
viewer felt, however, that it would also have 
been fair to point out that there are demogogues 
on the other side too, that the issue has been 
widely used by “‘liberal’’ politicians. 


One can find little fault with Lillian Smith's 
historical appraisal of the situation. But this re- 
viewer does take issue with the author on her 
main thesis: that because of segregation the 
United States is losing the Cold War in Asia, 
in all so-called under-developed areas. Accord- 
ing to Lillian Smith, this is the main reason the 
Communists are winning in Asia. On occasions 
she makes broad statements that simply are not 
based upon fact. She brings in the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Bill as a piece of legislation 
that has “deepened resentments everywhere.” The 
Communist successes are almost entirely equated 
with America’s mistreatment of the negroes. 


“What is there in Communism that appeals to 
Asians?” asks the author. Her answer, “It lies, 
however, in large part in two words: poverty and 
color.” From this point she goes on to show 
how important color is in Asia. The white colo- 
nial people forget that the people of Asia had 
feelings. Because of white superiority, we have 


left the millions in Asia with “bleeding memories”. 
Colonialism’s “calendar of sins extends two hun- 
dred years through the memories of Asians and 
Africans”. According to Lillian Smith the people 
of these continents have been punished by the 
word “color” so long that they eagerly rise up 
and embrace Communism when the Reds talk 
of equality. 


Now of course there are elements of truth in 
this emphasis upon color. But Lillian Smith be- 
comes demogogic herself when she would have us 
believe that the Democracies are losing the world 
because of color! During World War ITI there 
were thousands of colored soldiers in India, 
China and in Africa. The people of these ter- 
ribly exploited lands saw the American negro, 
well dressed, with plenty to eat, with money to 
spend. Thinking people everywhere understood 
at once that the negro in America was a hundred 
times better off than the average citizen of China 
or India. 


This reviewer has spent a life time in Asia. | 
have never on any occasion had the matter of 
segregation brought up as a point of criticism. I 
have never once been even asked a question about 
segregation—by Chinese, Korean, Indian or Jap- 
anese. Certainly the Communists use the issue 
but Lillian Smith simply does not know whereof 
she writes when she describes our problems in 


Asia and Africa almost solely in terms of segrega- 


tion! When she writes sadly of Shanghai's 


thousands of coolies, implying that they have 
gone Communist because of segregation in the 
Southern states she is not being honest. 


“Now is the Time” is a well written, even an 
eloquently written book. Its last chapters con- 
tain things that right-thinking people can do, 
answers to questions frequently raised about the 
effects of de-segregation. These are good things 
to write of and Lillian Smith writes well and 
sensibly at times. But the issue that faces us 
will not be solved by writers who go as far afield 
as she does, who reach out into the morass of 
Asian political upheaval and try to pin Asia’s 
sorrow on the fact that white and colored children 
attend separate schools in Georgia or Mississippi! 
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THE SOUTH AND ITS NEWSPAPERS. By 
Walter C. Johnson and Arthur Robb. Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Assn., Chattanooga. $6.00. 

Walter Johnson, a native of Tennessee, has 
been an officer of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association for many years. Arthur Robb 
is the managing editor of Editor and Publisher 
“The South and Its Newspapers” is more a his- 
tory of the association with which Mr. Johnson 
is connected than it is a history of newspaper 
development in the region. It is however a book 
that is filled with valuable information about the 
development of newspapers in the South from the 
period 1903 until the present time. Among other 
things the SNPA spearheaded the development of 
newsprint manufacturing in the South and actu- 
ally sponsored the construction of the second 
newsprint mill to be established. 


THE RISE OF METHODISM. 
M. Cameron. 


By Richard 
Philosophical Library. $4.75 

This is a book that will be of interest to many 
southern people with Methodist affiliations. The 
author traces the development of the Methodist 
church, beginning with the great Methodist Re- 
vival in the 18th Century. Much of the story is 
told in the words of the Wesley brothers, George 
Whitefield and other leaders in the movement. 
There are extracts from the Wesley journals and 
letters and from the pamphlets issued by the early 
Wesleyans. 





Briefly Noted... 


DEATH IN LILAC TIME. 


By Francis Crane. 
$2.75. 


A murder mystery set in Kentucky at Derby- 
time. 
THE QUICKSILVER 
Whitney, 


Random. 


POOL. By Phyllis 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. $3.75. 

A Civil War story of love and the tyranny of 
an old woman in a wheel chair. 


WHO RIDES WITH WYATT. By 
Henry. Random. $3.00. 

A novel based on the life of Wyatt Earp, who 
is pictured as an honest man disappointed in love 
and betrayed by his public 


Will 





IN PONDS AND STREAMS. By Margaret 
Waring Buck. Abingdon. $3.00. 

For all ages, an author-artist describes and pic- 
tures the life observed around small bodies of 
water. 

LAPLAND DRUM. 


garet Johnasen. 


By Alice Lide and Mar- 
$1.50. 

A juvenile for ages 7 to 12, telling of a trip to 
Lapland. Mrs. Johnasen lives in Austin, Texas. 
SELECTED POEMS. By 
Knopf. $4.00. 

A selection of 104 of Jarrell’s poems with two 
new ones. 

THE RELUCTANT CAVALIER. 
Judson. Avalon. $2.50. 

Mystery in the Smithsonian Institute involving 
a young Virginian. 
THE GREAT ROUN 
dyke. Morrow. $5.00. 

Subtitled “The story of Texas and South- 
western Cowmen,” this is a history of the tough- 
fibred men who developed the cattle business in 
the Southwest. Includes maps, photographs and 


Abingdon. 


Randall Jarrell. 


By Jeanne 


DUP. By Nor- 


Lewis 


drawings. 
DEALEY OF 


Ernest Sharpe 


THE DALLAS 
Holt. $5.00. 

The story of George Bancroft Dealey who be- 
gan work as an office boy in 1874 and became 
publisher of the Dallas News. 


DESTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUCTION. 
Personal Experiences of the Late War. By 
Richard Taylor. Longmans, Green. $7.50. 

The memoirs of a Confederate General. First 
published in 1879 this reissue is edited and pref- 
aced by Richard Harwell. 

HEROINES IN DIXIE. Edited by Katherine 
Jones. Bobbs-Merrill. $5.00. 

A collection of extracts from letters and diaries 
of southern women during the Civil War. The 
writers include spies, nurses, sweethearts and 
just plain housewives. 
CORPSE IN THE COVE. 
Arcadia. $2.50. 


A murder mystery set in the Virginia moun- 
tains. 


NEWS. By 


By Evalina Mack. 
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THE JOYOUS HILLS. By Peggy Gaddis. 
Arcadia. $2.50. 

A novel of a busy young woman executive who 
is ordered to take a rest in the Georgia hills. 


NATIONALISM. Myth and Reality. 
Shafer. Harcourt Brace. $5.00. 

A history professor at the University of Arkan- 
sas studies the influence of Nationalism upon 
Great Britain, France and the U. S. 


3y Boyd 


READING 


Ben Henneke. 


ALOUD 


Rinehart. 


EFFECTIVELY. By 
$6.75. 

A detailed explanation of how to prepare a 
manuscript for reading aloud, with chapters on 
reading poetry, the Bible, radio and TV. The 
author is Professor of Speech at the University 
of Tulsa. 


AMERICAN RACE HORSES. 
Barnes. $25.00. 


The annual history of the American turf and 
steeplechasing. With many photographs and in- 


By Joe Estes. 


formation about owner, breeder, pedigree—ap- 
propriately written by a Kentuckian. 
THE ALPINE GARDEN. By C. F. Walker. 
Transatlantic Arts. $3.75. 

Suggestions on the making of a successful rock 
garden. 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN. By Sue Northey. 
Naylor. $2.75. 

For children, a description of pre-Columbian 
Indian life on this continent. 


THE STORY OF KENTUCKY. By Thomas 
C. Cherry and Arndt M. Stickles. Heath. $2.60. 

A new school text, describing the history of 
Kentucky from wilderness days to the present. 
RED TRAILS AND WHITE. By Bonnie Bell 
Exposition. $2.50. 

A story of the life of a frontier family in the 
Virginian backwoods in the late 18th and early 
19th centuries. 

ANGELS OF THE WIND. By Everett Gillis. 
Kaleidograph Press. $2.00. 


A volume of poems. 
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LONESOME BOY. By Arna 
Houghton. $2.00. 


Bontemps. 


A juvenile of a boy in New Orleans and the 
adventures that came from blowing his beloved 
trumpet. 


MAID OF ISRAEL. By Tolbert Ingram. 
Broadman. $3.00. 


A new Biblical novel (the first such book pub- 
lished by Broadman) of Miriam, a captured maid 
of Israel. Will be reviewed in the May issue of 
the SOUTHERN OBSERVER. 

VIOLENT SATURDAY. By W. L. 
Harper. $3.00. 


A novel of life and death in a Southern town. 


Heath. 


THE SEASON OF FLESH. 


bert Reece. E. P. Dutton. $2 


, Byron Her- 


I 
7 


A new volume of poems by a Georgia poet, 
author of “The Ballad of the Bones”. 





From the University 
Presses ... 


CONFEDERATE LETTERS OF JOHN W. 
HAGAN. Edited by Bell Irvin Wiley. Univer- 
sity of Georgia Press. $1.50. 

This is an intensely interesting little book, con- 
taining the letters of simple Confederate soldier. 
Correspondence of Civil War soldiers is much 
more revealing than that of soldiers in modern 
wars. There was no censorship then, a soldier 
could write what he wished, could criticise his 
superiors, could comment upon all manner of mili- 
tary matters. 

John Hagan was born in Florida but spent 
most of his life in Georgia. He enlisted in the 
Confederate service in 1861, receiving his baptism 
of fire at Vicksburg. By 1864 he had become a 
sergeant and was in the thick of fighting in the 
Georgia campaign. On July 22 he was taken 
prisoner at the Battle of Atlanta and a number 
of his letters are written from a prison camp in 
Ohio. 

Most of John Hagan’s letters are written to 


his wife Amanda. From time to time he wrote 





to his father-in-law, occasionally to his brothers- 
in-law. He was usually good-humored in his 
letters but like more modern soldiers, he com- 
plained at times. He felt that Amanda did not 
write as frequently as she should; he wrote home 
for money (at one time his salary was more than 
a year in arrears!). He was very upset at the 
conduct of his fellow soldiers, complaining that at 
times Confederate soldiers did as much harm to 
the cause as the enemy did. It seems that mem- 
bers of his unit did a good deal of stealing and 
looting. 


John Hagan was a poor speller. The letters 
are reproduced just as written and sometimes it is 
difficult to know just what the young soldier was 
writing about. He always seemed to be short of 
time, beginning his letters with an apology: “! 
have just Seated myself to write you a Short 
letter...” But the letters were generally far 
from short. 


Hagan’s letters are a valuable contribution to 
Civil War lore for in his writings one gets the 
feeling of the problems that faced the common 
soldier. There were problems at the front and 
problems at home. Hagan frequently advised hi: 
wife as to when to sell hogs or molasses; he fre 
quently requested money, clothes and other sup- 
plies. He was sometimes sick but always a good 
family man. He dutifully reported on the state 
of health of Amanda's relatives, gave the list oi 
wounded and killed after each battle so that 
Amanda would know how the local boys fared 
He shows flashes of almost unconscious humor 
The last letter in the collection, dated Christmas, 
1864 and written from a prison camp in Ohio 
ends witha P.S. “This is a dull Christmas Day.” 


SCHOOLS IN TRANSITION. Edited by 
Robin Williams, Jr. and Margaret Ryan. U1 
versity of North Carolina. $3.00. 


This book is a continuation of the “Ashmore’ 
Project, made possible by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. The book argues neither for nor 
against segregation. 
ences in 24 communities in border states where 
de-segregation has been accomplished. In 13 com- 
munities de-segregation was required; in the 


It presents actual experi 


other eleven it was permitted. The editors take 
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each community and describe how desegregation 
was accomplished, the problems that were faced, 
the reactions of school patrons, white and colored. 
In most cases de-segregation was accomplished 
without incident. There was real bitterness and 
tension in only one place, Cairo, Illinois. The 
key to successful integration seems to lie in the 
school authorities. Where a clear-cut plan was 
developed, was explained, and then put into op- 
eration there was a smooth transition. But where 
policies were not clear or were frequently changed, 
where little effort at explanation was made, prob- 
lems arose. Regardless of one’s feelings about 
the question, “Schools in Transition” should be 
must reading for any community that may some- 
day be faced with the problem. 
TEXAS FOLK AND FOLKLORE. 
cation of the Texas Folklore Society. 
Methodist Unversity Press. $5.00. 


A Publi- 
Southern 


As in most other things, Texas is also big in 
folklore. Or so it would seem from the number 
of books published on the subject. This latest 
collection is edited by Mody Boatright, Wilson 
Hudson and Allen Maxwell. The book begins 
with stories told by the Indians and ends with 
oil lore of the present day. There are 138 selec- 
tions contributed by forty authors. The scope is 
wide indeed: ghost stories, songs and _ ballads, 
home remedies used by Texans, legends, chil- 
dren’s stories. One section is devoted to Texas 
sayings and proverbs (some of these do not ap- 
pear too original to this reviewer but perhaps 
it is not that the proverbs originated in Texas but 
merely that they are used there). At any rate, 
the reader of this volume can go forth to Texas 
completely equipped even as to the games played 
in that state. 





Georgia Church History 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST IN GEORGIA. By 
J. Edward Moseley. The Bethany Press. $3.00. 

This is a history of the development of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ in Georgia since the days of the 
Campbell-Stone movement a century and a half 
ago. Disciples of Christ is the official name of 
the brotherhood as a whole but their congrega- 
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tions are usually known locally as Christian 
Churches. 

The dramatic history of the Georgia Disciples 
of Christ is enlivened by many colorful personali- 
ties . . . leaders like James Jenkins Trott (mis- 
sionary to the Cherokee Indians who demon- 
strated he could die at his post but would not 
desert it), Mrs. Emily H. Tubman (whose gener- 
osity influenced Christian stewardship over a long 
period of years), and Erastus Lamar Shelnutt 
(who established more congregations of Disciples 
of Christ in Georgia than anyone else and who 
was arrested for his religious convictions). 

The Peoples of Latin 
America 
THIS NEW WORLD: THE CIVILIZATION 
OF LATIN AMERICA, by William Lytle 
Schurz. E. P. Dutton and Company, 429 pages. 
$6.00. Reviewed by George McCue. 

Except when one of them is disturbing us, or 
has some possibility for benefiting us, it has been 
the usual attitude of the United States to pay a 
minimum of serious attention to the 20 Latin 
American nations. Recent events having swung 
Latin America into focus again, this book pro- 
vides timely aid in understanding its people and 
its way of life. 

As a civilization, the southern New World is 
a blend of numerous complex ingredients. There 
is the Spaniard with his strong individualism and 
his way of reducing political issues to personali- 
ties. There is the generally exploited Indian, in 
some countries almost completely merged with 
the Europeans, in others still living pretty much 
as the conquistadores found him. There is the 
environment—the vast topographic voids of the 
pampas and the Ilanos, the Andean heights, the 
Amazon valley which is the world’s most exten- 
sive jungle, and the scattered points where living 
conditions are benign and the climate superb. 

Dr. Schurz breaks down these and other factors 
that have produced today’s Latin American, treat- 
ing each as a separate chapter. The importance 
of the city to the Latin he traces to the urban in- 
stincts of Spain. Early Spaniards, he relates, 


literally started founding cities as soon as they 


landed. Cortes halted his march on the Aztec 
capital to establish the “city” of Vera Cruz, com- 
plete with mayor and board of aldermen, before 
going on to conquer Mexico. Other municipali- 
ties were founded on the ruins of partly razed 
Indian capitals. A Spanish law of 1523 pre- 
scribed a uniform plan for town development, 
with central plaza, streets laid out by compass 
points, and “dirty and _ ill-smelling businesses” 
placed well outside town. 

The conquerors, much maligned for their cruel- 
ities to the Indians, are dealt with sympathetically. 
Against their harshness in battle, Schurz balances 
their relatively humane relations with Indians in 
the feudal sort of colonies that followed the peace. 
He cites the fact that the Renaissance was a rough 
and ruthless age, despite the restraints of Chris- 
tianity. He emphasizes that within a century's 
time, the Spanish and Portuguese opened up a 
whole new world and that “never have sheer hu- 
man will and force of personality accomplished so 
much through the efforts of so few and so vast 
a stage.” 

Although democracy may not be the essence 
of the Latin nations’ political life, the fact remains 
that all 20 of the nations are republics. And, 
the author points out, “in spite of a certain repu- 
tation for turbulence, these 20 nations actually 
form the most peaceful international community 
in the world, and they have developed the most 
effective machinery of any group of states for 
settling their differences.” 

Dr. Schurz, a former State Department of- 
ficial and business man with wide experience in 
the southern continent, now is with the American 
Institute for Foreign Trade at Phoenix, Arizona. 


-From St. Louis Post-Dispatch 





The Weather 


SUN, SEA AND SKY. By Irving P. Krick and 
Roscoe Fleming. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$3.95. 

“With the lucidity and enthusiasm born of true 
understanding, a distinguished meteorologist and 
a skilled wrter combine in this book to present 
the drama of weather.” 














Your Youngsters Will Love These 


CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


For 8 through 12 


SIGNATURE 
BOOKS 


Expert authors of children’s 
books, leading artists, simple sen 
tences, scientific word - choice, 


pecially for boys and girls from 8 
-rencna § 12. 





THE STORY OF: 

JOHN J. AUDUBON 

by Joan Howard 

Illus. by Federico Castellon 
CRAZY HORSE 

by Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft 
Illus. by William Reusswig 
STEPHEN DECATUR 


by William O. Steele 
Illus. Pranas Lapé 


WASHINGTON 
Jeannette Covert Nolan 
us. by Corinne Dillon 
WASHINGTON CARVER 
by Arna Bontemps 
Illus. by Harper Johnson 
GENERAL St Letehto 
Margaret n 
Tus by Nicholas Eggenhofer 
CLARA BARTON 
Olive Price 
us. by Ruth Ives 


$1.50 each 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
by Nina Brown Baker 
Illus. by David Hendrickson 
THOMAS ALVA EDISON 
by Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft 
Illus. by Harve Stein 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
by Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft 
Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 
ULYSSES S. GRANT 
by Jeannette Covert Nolan 
Illus. by Lynd Ward 
LAFAYETTE 
by Hazel Wilson 
Illus. by aT Legrand 
ROBERT E. 
by Iris Vinton 
Illus. by John Alan Maxwell 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
by — meee Baker 

us. by Warren oe? apm 
PLORENCE NIGHTINGA 
by Margaret Leighton 
Illus. by Corinne Dillon 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
by Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft 
Illus by Edward A. Wilson 
BUPPALO BILL 

Edmund Collier 
us. by Nicholas Eggenhofer 


GROSSETT & DUNLAP, INC. 


1107 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 




















WILL THERE BE WAR WITH CHINA? 
IS QUEMOY WORTH DEFENDING? 


Should We Recognize “Two Chinas?” 


For your answers read 


Still the Rice Grows Green 


BY JOHN C, CALDWELL 
Author of China Coast Family and The Korea Story 


Dr. Daniel Poling, Editor of the Christian Herald says: 


“To date nothing approaching Caldwell’s volume has been written covering 
the contemporary scene in the Far East—Particularly China, Formosa, Korea. 
Still The Rice Grows Green is both ominous and hopeful . . . he believes 
that, late as is the hour, we can still recover China and save the East to Freedom 
by following the right guides. . . . Here is a book of flaming indignation but 
factually confirmed, that mixes romance and sheer beauty with those things of 
mass cruelty that are obscene and incredible. 


“For every literate American this is a ‘must’ book—absolutely ‘must’. Write 
that again please—'Absolutely must’.” 


STILL THE RICE GROWS GREEN $3.75 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
20 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 











